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HOPE AND FEAR. 


OPE rested at the gates of Heaven and looked in on 
H the councils of the gods. 
“Enter, oh wondrous being!” cried the celestial 
host, ‘“‘and tell us who you are and what you would 
of us.” 

Hope entered. The air about her thrilled with lightness 
and a joy before unknown in Heaven. In her, beauty beck- 
oned, fame held forth its crown, power offered its sceptre, 
and glimpses of all things to be desired opened to the gaze of 
the immortal throng. Supernal light issued from the eyes of 
Hope. She breathed rare fragrance over all. Her gestures 
raised the tides of life in joyous rhythm and outlined myriad 
forms of beauty. Her voice keyed up the nerves, sharpened 
the senses, made the heart beat gladly, gave new power to 
words, and it was sweeter music than that of the celestial 
choristers. 

“I, Hope, was begotten and named by Thought, your 
father, and nurtured by Desire, Queen of the Underworld, 
and ruler of the middle regions of the universe. But though 
I was thus called into being by our immortal parent, I am 
pre-existent, parentless, and eternal as the great father of all. 
I whispered to the Creator when the universe was con- 
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ceived, and he breathed me into his being. At the incubation 
of the universal egg, I thrilled the germ and awakened its 
potential energies to life. At the gestation and fashioning of 
the worlds, I sang the measures of the lives and attended the 
limning of their coursings into forms. In modulated tones 
of nature I hymned the names of their Lord at the birth of 
beings, but they did not hear me. I have walked with the 
children of earth and in paeans of joy I have voiced the 
wonders and glories of Thought, their cerator, but they did 
not know him. I have shown a bright path to Heaven and 
trilled the cadence of the way, but their eyes cannot perceive 
my light, their ears are not attuned to my voice, and unless 
the immortal fires descend on them to light the fuel I will 
give, their hearts will be empty altars, I shall be unknown 
and unperceived by them, and they will pass into that form- 
lessness out of which they have been called, without achieving 
that for which they were destined by Thought. 

“By those who have beheld me, I am never quite for- 
gotten. In me, oh sons of Heaven, behold all things! With 
me you may rise beyond the vaults of your celestial sphere, 
and into glorious and unexplored heights as yet undreamed. 
But do not be deceived in me, else you will lose your poise, 
despair, and may fall into the lowest sinks of Hell. Yet, in 
Hell, in Heaven, or beyond, I shall be with you if you so will. 

“In the manifested worlds, my mission is to spur all 
beings on to the unattained. I am deathless, but my forms 
shall die and I shall reappear in ever changing forms until 
the human race is run. In the lower manifested worlds I 
shall be called by many names, but few shall know me as I am. 
The simple shall praise me as their lode star and be guided 
by my light. The learned will pronounce me an illusion and 
condemn me to be shunned. I shall remain unknown in the 
lower worlds to him who has not found in me the unmanifest.” 

Having thus addressed the gods enthralled, Hope paused. 
And they, unheeding her behests, arose as one. 

“Come, most desired being,” each cried, “I claim you 
as my own.”’ 

“Wait,” said Hope. “Oh, sons of the Creator! heirs of 
Heaven! he who claims me for himself alone least knows 
me as [ am. Be not too hasty. Be guided in your choice by 
Reason, arbiter of gods. Reason bids me say: Behold me 
as Iam. Do not mistake me for the forms in which I dwell. 
Else I am doomed by you to wander up and down the worlds, 
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and you will be self-doomed to follow me and walk the earth 
in joy and sorrow in ever-recurring experience until you find 
me in purity of light, and return, redeemed with me to 
Heaven.’ 

“IT speak of knowledge, blessedness, deathlessness, sacri- 
fice, righteousness. But few of those who shall hear my voice 
will comprehend. ‘They will instead translate me into the 
language of their hearts and in me will seek the forms of 
worldly wealth, happiness, fame, love, power. Yet, for the 
things they seek I shall urge them on; so that getting these 
and not finding what they seek, they will ever struggle on. 
When they fail, or seem to have attained yet fail again, I 
shall speak and they shall listen to my voice and begin their 
search anew. And ever shall they search and strive until they 
seek me for myself and not for my rewards. 

“Be wise, immortals! Heed Reason, or you will con- 
jure up my twin sister, Fear, as yet unknown to you. In her 
dread presence there is the power to empty and still your 
hearts as she hides me from your gaze. 

“Tl have declared myself. Cherish me. Do not forget 
me. Here am [. ‘Take me as you will.” 

Desire awoke in the gods. Each saw in Hope naught but 
the object of his awakened desire. Deaf to Reason and 
charmed by the prize in view, they advanced and in tumultu- 
ous voices said: 

“T take you Hope. Forever you are mine.” 

With ardor each made bold to draw Hope to himself. 
But even as it seemed to him that he had won his prize, Hope 
fled. The light of Heaven went out with Hope. 

As the gods made haste to follow Hope, an awful shadow 
fell across the gates of Heaven. 

‘Begone, foul Presence,” they said. “We seek Hope, 
and not a shapeless Shadow.” 

In hollow breath the Shadow whispered: 

“T am Fear.” 

The stillness of Death settled down on all within. Space 
trembled as the whisper of the dread name re-echoed round 
the worlds. In that whisper moaned the misery of grief, 
wailed the accumulated sorrows of a world in pain and sobbed 
despair of mortals suffering relentless agonies. 

“Come,” said Fear, “you have banished Hope and sum- 
moned me. I await you outside the gates of Heaven. Do 
not seek Hope. She is but a fleeting light, a phosphorescent 
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glow. She quickens the spirit to illusive dreams, and those 
who are enthralled by her become my slaves. Hope is gone. 
Remain in your lonesome Heaven, gods, or pass the gates 
and be my slaves, and I shall drive you up and down through 
space in fruitless search of Hope, and you shall find her 
nevermore. As she beckons and you reach out to take her, 
you will find me in her stead. Behold me! Fear.” 

The gods saw Fear and they trembled. Within the gates 
there was empty life. Outside all was dark, and the tremors 
of Fear rumbled on through space. A pale star twinkled and 
the faint voice of Hope sounded through the dark. 

“Do not shun Fear; she is but a shadow. If you will 
learn of her she cannot harm you. When you have passed 
through and banished Fear, you will have redeemed your- 
selves, found me, and we shall return to Heaven. Follow me, 
and let Reason guide you.” 

Even Fear could not hold back the immortals who 
listened to the voice of Hope. They said: 

“Tt is better to wander in unknown realms with Hope 
than be in an empty Heaven with Fear at the gates. We 
follow Hope.” 

With one accord the immortal host left Heaven. Out- 
side the gates, Fear seized them and bore them down and 
made them to forget all else than Hope. 

Driven by fear and wandering through dark worlds, 
the immortals came down to earth in early times and took 
up their abode with and disappeared among the mortal men. 
And Hope came with them. Long since, they have forgotten 
who they are and cannot, except through Hope, remember 
whence they came. 

Hope flutters in the heart of youth, who sees in youth 
a rose-strewn pathway. The old and weary look back on 
earth for Hope, but Fear comes; they feel the weight of 
years and kind Hope then turns their gaze to Heaven. But 
when with Hope they look to Heaven, Fear holds their gaze 
and they do not see beyond the gateway, death. 

Driven on by Fear, immortals walk the earth in forget- 
fulness, but Hope is with them. Some day, in the light which 
is found by purity of life, they will dispel Fear, find Hope, 
and will know themselves and Heaven. 




















THE INNER LIFE AND JESUS, THE CHRIST. 
XI. 
By C. H. A. BJERREGAARD. 


THE OLDEST KNOWN CHRIST PICTURES. 


the earlier post—Biblical Christian authors—nor even 

the beloved disciple John, have given us the least hint 

of Jesu countenance and stature or said anything about 
his manners, his food, his dress, his voice or daily life. What 
shall we think about it? ‘Those who deny that there ever was 
such a man, Jesus, of course, make the most of this peculiar 
fact. It is to them an evidence for their assertion that he is 
a mere fiction. On the other hand the orthodox assert that 
God’s hand is directly visible in this utter silence. They 
claim that God has struck out all that the natural man would 
look at and only in the gospel records left the spiritual marks, 
and done that to the glory of himself and his son. 

In the name of common sense, however, we must think 
that in dress, gait and general appearance he was probably 
like most men, though most likely with remarkable character- 
istics when seen nearer by; characteristics that reflected the 
ideas attributed to him in the gospel narratives. It seems 
reasonable to think that his physiognomy must have shown 
great peculiarity and celestial purity. His presence must 
have commanded reverence, affection and confidence. His 
speech must have been fascinating and caused much thinking. 
His simplicity of life must have created many interesting sit- 
uations and his devotion must have spread a delightful peace 
around him and those who followed him. Such guesses seem 
but natural and true consequences of a reading in the gospels. 

While there is so little historical knowledge about Jesus, 
the Man, there is more about the Christ. 

The Christ is reported “fairer than the children of men” 
and “altogether lovely.” These judgments rest probably on 
Ps. x. Lv. 3. Jerome said that “a flame of fire and starry 


Il is an extraordinary fact that none of the evangelists, nor 
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brightness flashed from his eyes, and the majesty of the God- 
head shone in his face.” 

The early pictures in the Catacombs are not Jesu-pic- 
tures, but symbols of the Christ. They represent the Christ 
under such figures as the lamb, the good shepherd, the fish. 
Much mystery has been woven about the Greek name for fish, 
ichthus (I. CH. TH. U. S.), because it contains the initials of 
the words Jesous Christos, Theou Huios, Soter; Jesus Christ, 
Son of God, Savior. 

There is extant, however, a formal description of the 
personal appearance of Jesus, which has exerted a great influ- 
ence in the church. But the so-called letter that contains it 
is not authentic, and certainly not older than the fourth cen- 
tury. Hence the letter has little other value than its curi- 
osity. The writer is one Publius Lentulus, a supposed con- 
temporary of Pilate, and, “President of the people in Jeru- 
salem’’—an office that did not exist. The letter is written in 
apocryphal Latin to the Roman Senate. ‘The letter was first 
discovered in a manuscript copy of the writings of Anselm of 
Canterbury in the twelfth century. It reads as follows: 

“In this time appeared a man, who lives till now; a man 
endowed with great powers. Men call him a great prophet; 
his own disciples term him the Son of God. His name is 
Jesus Christ. He restores the dead to life, and cures the sick 
of all manners of diseases. This man is of noble and well- 
proportioned stature, with a face full of kindness and yet firm- 
ness, so that the beholder both love him and fear him. His 
hair is the color of wine, and golden at the root; straight, and 
without lustre, but from the level of the ears curling and 
glossy, and divided down the center after the fashion of the 
Nazarenes (Nazarites?) His forehead is even and smooth; 
his face without wrinkle or blemish, and glowing with a deli- 
cate bloom. His countenance is frank and kind. Nose and 
mouth are in no way faulty. His beard is full, of the same 
hazel color as his hair, not long, but forked. His eyes are 
blue, and extremely brilliant. In reproof and rebuke he is 
formidable; in exhortation and teaching, gentle and amiable. 
He has never been seen to laugh, but oftentimes to weep. His 
person is tall and erect; his hands and limbs beautiful and 
straight. In speaking he is deliberate and grave, and little 


given to loquacity. In beauty he surpasses the children of 
men.” 
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Another description is known. It is by the Greek theo- 
logian, John of Damascus, and is of the eighth century. A 
similar one is found in Necephorus’ Church History, and is 
of the fourteenth century. Being so late and based on no 
authority beside tradition, they are worthless. ‘They repre- 
sent Jesus as resembling his mother and ascribe to him a stately 
figure slightly stooping, beautiful eyes, blond and long curly 
hair; pale olive complexion, long fingers and a look express- 
ing nobility, wisdom and patience. 

A few more descriptions are known but not important 
enough to mention. ‘Their differences from the two already 
given is immaterial. I will, however, call attention to this 
that the Byzantine writers call the hair yellow-brown like 
ripe wheat, while the Roman writers call it red. The Byzan- 
tine writers call his form bent or stooping, the Roman ones 
call it straight. 

A number of portraits (acheiropoietes-acheropoeta-ache- 
ropsita) “not painted with human hands,” from the Middle 
Ages, are known. The most famous are the so called Veronica 
portrait and the picture of King Abgarus of Edessa. ‘That 
these portraits are said to be “not painted with human hands” 
at once places them on a mythical and unsafe ground, utterly 
devoid of any historical value. 

The Church reveres the following portraits and believes 
them authentic: (1) In the chapel Sanctus Sanctorum in 
Rome is a portrait claimed to have been painted by the 
Evangelist Luke. But the authority for the claim is not older 
than the Middle Ages and is a certain monk Michael, the 
biographer of Theodore of Studium. In the last quarter of 
the 12th Century the legend tells us that Luke painted from 
Veronica’s handkerchief on which Jesus had impressed his 
image. ‘To Luke is also ascribed a picture of Jesus painted 
on cloth and preserved in the Vatican library. Another is 
found in the cathedral of Tivoli and placed there by Pope 
Simplicius. Church piety will even know that Luke chiselled 
a statue of Jesus. (2) In the cathedral of Lucca is a statue 
of the crucified Christ, and is ascribed to Nicodemus. It is 
carved in black cedar. Its design proves that it cannot be 
older than the 8th Century. (3) In Catholic countries they 
sell commonly a “true and only portrait of our Savior taken 
from an engraved emerald which Pope Innocent VIII. 
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received from Sultan Bajaztet II. for the ransom of his bro- 
ther, who was a captive of the Christians.” The portrait is 
very modern and has no claim to prove its inscription. (4 
On festal occasions there is exhibited in the Church of St. 
Praxedis in Rome some mosaics contained an alleged portrait 
of Jesus, but the mosaics cannot be proved to be very early, 

Through a long line of misconceptions about various 
women and their names, the name Veronica at last comes to 
be fastened upon the woman mentioned in Mathew IX. 20, 
whom Jesus cured of bloodflow. The Veronica name varies 
in spelling, sometimes it is Bernika, Berenika, Beronika, 
Veronika. 

I shall not discuss whether Veronica was or was not the 
woman mentioned by Mathew. But this is of interest for the 
present discussion, that to the woman cured of bloodflow 
there is connected a legend which says that out of gratitude 
she erected a statue of Jesus at Paneas (Caesarea Philippi). 
Eusebius, the Church historian, does not mention the name 
of the woman, but tells that the statue stood before her door 
and describes it as follows: On a stone foundation was seen a 
kneeling woman with arms outstretched towards a man dressed 
in pallium (dip/ois), and reaching her his hand. At the 
foot of the stone foundation stood a strange plant that reached 
up as far as his pallium and that plant was supposed to have 
power to cure many diseases. Eusebius tells us that that man 
was supposed to be Jesus according to popular opinion of the 
time. Eusebius himself saw the statue and said: “This image 
was like other similar ones.” That was 305 A. D. The 
statue and its legend is mentioned by numerous other and 
later church historians. 

Now, whether this image was a portrait of Jesus or not it 
was generally said to be so and the fact is that it is referred 
to frequently as a picture of him. Unfortunately no copy of 
it is known to exist now. This, however, is history that shortly 
after Jesu death a statue was set up in Caesarea which, at the 
end of the second century, was considered a statue of Jesus 
and the woman suffering from bloodflow, and that which 
remained of the original inscription when later historians 
saw it confirmed the belief that it was a statue of Jesus. Euse- 
bius tells us that copies were made from it. 

Out of the legends connected with this statue, in course of 
time there arose what is known as the Veronica legend, the 
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Berenice story and the Abgarus tradition. Not three differ- 
ent stories, but three forms of the same story. The intricacy 
I shall not now attempt to unravel; it is not necessary. It is 
only necessary to tell that Berenice is the same as Veronica, 
and that the Abgarus mentioned is a King of Edessa, who is 
supposed to have had a correspondence by letter with Jesus, 
which story, of course, is atale. Pope Gelasius condemned it 
as a falsehood in 494. The Veronica legend attained its com- 
plete form at about 750 A. D. and is confirmed by Rome at 
that time. After the year 1200 the legend has come to read 
that the Veronica picture was impressed upon a handkerchief 
with which Veronica wiped the sweat of the brow of Jesus 
on the way to Golgatha. The image found in St. Peters 
was hung up in 1297 by Boniface VIII. He took it from 
the Hospital of the Holy Ghost. It is exhibited in Passion 
Week only. 

The Veronica picture, the so called sudarium, and that 
commonly known as the salvator mundi, you have all seen. I 
shall spend no further time upon them. ‘They are very 
popular with all sentimental and bigotted Christians. 

Similar to the Veronica type is the portrait which Pope 
Pius IX. declared to be the authoritative portrait for the 
Church. ‘The account of the portrait can be found in Legis 
Gliickselig’s “Christus archaeologie.” (Prag. 1863). 

Pius IX. was the pope who declared himself infallible, 
but I hardly think the churches will accept this choice as 
infallible. The forehead is too high and empty. The lips 
are too small and are, according to rules of physiognomy, 
signs of stupidity. The eye lacks that lustre we should expect 
and there is no power in the hair or beard. 

Introductory to the four types of Christ pictures which 
I shall mention, I will tell you about three legends relating 
to the subject. 

(1) The Byzantine chronicler, Thedorus Lector, who 
lived about 500 A. D., tells us that a Byzantine painter in 
the fifth century painted Jesus after the likeness of Zeus, so 
that the purchaser could tell the Christians it was a portrait of 
Jesus and could tell the heathens that it was Zeus. As a pun- 
ishment his hand withered and was not restored to use before 
Bishop Gennadius had cured the painter, who did pennance 


forhis sin, This legend then refers clearly to Jesu—pictures 
in the likeness of Zeus. 
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(2) There is an old tradition which tells that Emperor 
Constantine in his campaign against Maxentius saw, just 
before the battle at the Milvic bridge, a heavenly vision and 
in that the sign of the cross and the words “in this (sign) you 
shall conquer.”” ‘The emblem on Constantine’s coins refers 
to this event and the cross is held by the sun god, Apollo, 
Evidently Apollo here is identical with Christ; and, Con- 
stantine, the first Christian emperor, endorsed that idea. 

(3) There is a legend about the Karpocratians, a Chris- 
tian gnostic sect, at about 100 A. D. The legend tells us that 
the Karpocratians had a picture of Jesus, which Pilate had 
caused to be made while Jesus was still alive. ‘The Karpoc- 
ratians placed that picture next to that of Pythagoras, Plato 
and Aristotle, and honored it as the heathens did. Sucha 
gnostic picture is also said to have belonged to Emperor 
Severus Alexander who had it in his lararium alongside of 
that of Abraham, Orpheus and Apollonius of Tyana. It is 
reported that a Christian gnostic woman, Marcellina, at about 
150 A. D. owned a similar picture. These pictures are all 
supposed to have had a Dionysian character and expression. 

(4) It is an interesting fact that copies of these three types 
are known. ‘There is also a fourth type, the Asclepias type, 
or Jesus as a Healer, under the form of an Egypto-Grecian 
god. 

I will now give proofs from ancient monuments and lit- 
erature, that Jesu likenesses arose under influence of the ideals 
of the antique art. 

The spirit of the primitive church was in no way favor- 
able to art, yet scarcely one hundred and twenty years after 
Jesu death do we hear of portraits and we know of Christian 
art with him as the central figure, and Mary, Peter, Paul, 
John, and others, grouped around him. This proves that 
the church could not kill the human inborn art instinct, how- 
ever severe the preachers and their methods were. Not only 
did churchism not kill the aesthetic sense, but art even tri- 
umphed after awhile. By the year 1400 it cut loose from 
the church’s dominion and the church was obliged to appeal 
to such men as Michael Angelo, Raphael and Leonardo for 
help to steer the art tendencies into its channels. What an 
irony of fate! these very artists were more of sun worshippers 
than church Christians. Study any of their works and you 
shall see for yourself. It is of course impossible in a short 
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space to show how the art movement and the salvation move- 
ment crossed and recrossed each other. We know that church 
leaders feared pictures, because they might lead back to image 
worship and other forms of heathenism. But we, from the 
numerous pictures extant, also know that the faithful ignored 
their leaders. ‘The psychological fact is, that the nature of 
those who embraced the Christian faith was not instantane- 
ously changed. That was psychologically impossible. The 
culture and civilization of the converts were too deeply rooted 
to be destroyed by a new view—and Christianity was no more. 
Their culture remained and all their race characteristics 
remained. Whatever change they underwent, was gradual. 
Ordinarily, a human mind wants a picture, a symbol, some- 
thing real, as a representation of its ideas and longings. We 
all know that! Have you not portraits of your relatives and 
friends and of the heroes you admire? You have! If you 
have not, you wish to have them! 

How natural for the earliest converts to ask for a por- 
trait of that new god they had found. And inasmuch as no 
authentic picture existed or came with the gospel story, there 
was no other way for the artistic instinct to choose than the 
already existing heathen, religious images, if it wanted to 
make portraits or likenesses of the savior. And why should 
itnot? ‘The people’s own artistic religious images and the 
existing statuary of gods were not radically distinct in prin- 
ciple from the new form of ideas taught by the new teachers. 
The germs of churchism were all found in Hellenism, and 
artistic minds found them readily. Parallelisms between the 
ancient mysteries and the New Testament are also numerous. 

After Christianity had been recognized as the religion 
of the state, it is well known that the Christians took posses- 
sion of the heathen temples and, with a few changes, made 
them into churches. In Rome to this day, you can see many 
illustrations of that. In every European country you will 
find that the national customs and ceremonies are of heathen 
origin, with only a church veneering as an adaptation and 
compromise. The heathen portraits of gods and all the dying 
classical religious portrait forms invaded the new religion. 

I have alluded to the fact that the germs of Christianity 
lay slumbering in Hellenism. I will give you a proof of that, 
and you will see there is a mysterious connection between the 
two. The heathen types used for Christ pictures were in no 
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instance drawn from the Orient or from Egypt. The types 
were Hellenistic; they were Zeus, Apollo, Dionysos and 
Asclepias or Asculapius types. There is no other explana. 
tion of this than that there is an inner relationship between 
Hellenism and the Christ pictures. When the artists wanted 
to express Jesus, the Christ, as the supreme Divinity, or as 
the Father’s image, they followed the Zeus type. _ Perfectly 
logical. Truly psychological. Zeus was the father of the 
gods! When they wished to make a figure of the human 
Christ and wanted to express his sufferings, they chose the 
Dionysios type. And finally, for Christ as the revelation 
of Light, they took the Apollo type. Where else could the 
artists find their models? ‘The religious ideas back of the 
new and the old models, they found to be alike. We shall 
see that later. Moreover in doing that they strictly followed 
the earliest known creed, the one recorded by Eusebius and 
which he said he had received from the older Bishops. That 
creed relating to Jesus, the Christ, declared him to be “God 
of God, Light of Light, Life of Life.’ As you see, the Zeus 
type expressed “God of God”; the Apollo type expressed 
“Light of Light”; the Dionysos type expressed “Life of Life.” 
And Asclepias is the healing Christ. I will defend this pro- 
cedure of picturing the Christ in pagan and known forms. 
It is psychologically correct. 

My defense is that in such procedure I see, and, you 
should see, the ministry of the Highest Principle or the min- 
istry of the Spirit. My fundamental idea is this. The Zeus, 
the Asclepias, the Apollo and the Dionysos types, are so many 
forms of the Highest Principle, and have just as much claim 
upon recognition as the Jesu type has upon being such a form. 
The various races and times have different types. This is 
a fundamental principle in the philosophy of religion, and I 
obey it because I am presenting philosophy of religion. | 
am not a church advocate. 

The dynamic principle at work in Paganism and Chris- 
tianity is the Spirit, or the Highest Principle. Even the 
Bible says so, and the most orthodox Christians, in virtue of 
their confession, are bound to admit that truth. Read the 
introductory words to the Letters to the Hebrews and hear 
how “God, having of olden time spoken unto the fathers in 
divers ways and in different places, hath at the end of these 
days spoken unto us in his Son.” ‘The divers ways” include 
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all mythology; “the different places” include the heathen 
lands I shall speak of. Who dares deny it? Who is un- 
charitable enough to exclude any people from God’s family? 
Who is unchristian enough to deny his Lord’s words so often 
repeated about his mission to all lands and peoples? _I think 
Jesus would have been the first to approve of pictures of 
himself and his offices under the types of Zeus, Asclepias, 
Apollo and Dionysos. 

God in his wisdom, or as we here say, the ministry of the 
Highest Principle, uses many mysteries. The same mystery 
that clings to Jesus, a man, and his office as savior, clings to 
Apollo and Dionysos. As little as you can draw a definite 
historical life of Jesus, so little can you find the historic frames 
for Apollo and Dionysos. There is no more historic evi- 
dence for Jesu existence than for theirs. For Apollo and 
Dionysos it is claimed that they were sons of God and saviors 
of man, and, the mysteries that are called Apollonic and 
Dionysian are as natural and as rational and as sublime as 
the mysteries of baptism into Christ, the Holy Supper, the 
sealing with the Holy Ghost and the resurrection of the 
spiritual body. Church people now-a-days deny this, but 
that is simply because of their ignorance. ‘The first church 
fathers thought with great reverence about the ancient mys- 
teries and even in many instances acknowledged their truth, 
and they only preferred the Christian mysteries because they 
had been initiated in them and had accepted them. Many 
of them never fully left the ancient mysteries. 

Throw no stones! You may hit your own Saviour! 
The Highest Principle in you is also the god of the others! 


To be continued. 








WHAT THEOSOPHY HAS TAUGHT ME 


By EDUARD HERRMANN 


HE science of evolution teaches that human beings in 
their prenatal life, have to pass through the stages 


of development which preceded the arrival of man. 
That is to say, as the vegetable kingdom developed 
out of the mineral kingdom, the animal out of the vegetable, 
and man from the animal kingdom, so the forms which the 
human body has to pass through before it appears in the 
light of day, correspond to the different kingdoms, out of 
which it developed in millions of years. This is what embry- 
ologists assert, and it seems reasonable, since nature repeats 
herself, to bring the forms of life to greater perfection. 
This, undoubtedly, is the purpose of nature, and on this 
observation the theory of evolution is founded. Constant 
repetition is the road to perfection, not only with the physical 
form, but also with the mind. Nobody will deny that in all 
nature a dual evolution takes place. Duality is to be observed 
everywhere. The evolution of mind is the most important 
of the two, because it is the cause of the evolution of the body 
and of everything else. Mind or thought must have existed 
before the form in which it appears was created and will 
continue to exist after it has been destroyed. How may we 
know this to be the case? Because always our minds and 
thoughts have first to be active before we can give them 
physical expression. We can create no work of art nor of 
industry, nothing can be invented, in fact, nothing can be 
done without our having first conceived the thought of it. 
Therefore, mind or thought must be the creative power in 
man. If man is made in the image of God—if he is the 
microcosm in the macrocosm—it must be true that mind was 
before the form was, and that it shall continue to be after 
the form is destroyed. This idea I received from Theosophy, 
but only after my mind had gone through a much longer 
period of development than that which my physical body 
needed. The development of mind is very slow. That also 
proves its greater importance. How many years do we linger 
in that barbaric, uncivilzed state, where we cannot distinguish 
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between right and wrong, not to mention the purely animal 
state of infancy, where our only desire is for food and sleep. 

Well, after we have entered the hated schoolroom, we 
begin slowly to develop reason and become half civilized, and 
after a few years we begin even to love to study—not because 
we love knowledge, but on account of our ambition. ‘That 
helps us conquer the lowest aspects of our nature as well as 
the difficulties of learning. In time we may become pretty 
moral and even religious; some children become fanatically 
religious and never have the slightest doubt in the truth of 
what they are taught, because they themselves are truthful. 
Very often the mental development stops here and man re- 
mains to his death what he has been in his youth, pious, reli- 
gious and narrow-minded. ‘This is all right; for there are 
no two things in nature which are absolutely alike, and [I 
am often reminded of that wonderful sage who gave this 
warning to his disciples: “Do not attempt to change the 
belief of him who is happy in his belief.” 

But there are others, whose destiny is not to be happy 
in their belief. ‘These have to go on repeating in their own 
life the transformations which mental growth has brought 
to progressing humanity. ‘Those transformations take away 
all the happiness which is the reward of simple belief. The 
causes which lead to religious unbelief may be manifold and 
different with each one of us, but the earnest seeker after 
truth will certainly feel the sharp, stinging pain which pierces 
his heart when he has to leave forever that which he loved 
and which made him happy for a time. 

It is not always the best thing for man to forsake his 
belief, for the next step may be to become a materialist, an 
atheist. If he cannot get out of those meshes, I do not see 
how he ever can become happy again. I, for my part, was 
not. The brilliant books which the great leaders of Material- 
ism wrote and which I faithfully read, could not convince 
me for any length of time that everything or anything came 
out of nothing and goes back to nothing; that I had no soul 
and much less immortality. But then came the question: 
If I have a soul, what is it? Has it any form, an appearance, 
has anyone seen it? or is it immaterial—and how can we 
conceive of something immaterial? What happens to that 
soul after the death of the body? Does it disappear entirely? 
Does it go back to that ocean of life from which it came, as 
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some teach, and drown itself and its individuality in that 
immense ocean? The loss of our individuality would be 
equivalent with non-existence. Or is it true, as the Bible says, 
that the soul was created and continues to live forever after 
that, either in an eternal heaven or in an eternal hell—accord- 
ing to the life it led in this world? This would necessitate 
the greatest injustice imaginable. 

To create a soul would make the creator responsible for 
it and not the one to whom he gives it. But let us suppose 
that the soul going out of the hands of the creator is pure 
and holy. What can it be that makes it bad and criminal 
while in the physical body? Is it the body, or the surround- 
ings, or the temptations of the world? Certainly one of these 
is the case, since an absolutely pure soul cannot have evil 
tendencies. Yet, now we see them manifesting themselves 
already in very young children. Inherited? Why, then, does 
the creator place that pure soul in a criminal family? To 
tempt it? That would not be fair. To give it a chance to 
overcome? And if it succumbs, what right has the creator 
to punish it with eternal damnation? Would not the con- 
ception of eternal punishment for a few moments of sin be 
the denial of all divine goodness? What is the duration of 
life on earth in comparison with eternity? Eternal suffering, 
eternal torture for a few faults? Do you comprehend that? 
Does not your reason and your heart reject this terrible idea? 
Shall we always remain as ignorant as the ancients were who 
gave to their God the same passions by which they themselves 
were ruled? Have we learned nothing of the teaching of 
love, of charity, of pity, of forgiveness, which has been taught 
these last 2,000 years? You say that man cannot comprehend 
the justice of God, but does justice exclude goodness ? And 
how could he be called good if he condemns the greater part 
of his creatures to eternal and terrible suffering! This blas- 
phemous idea of the justice and goodness of God is the cause 
of incredulity, indifference and materialism. Even dull 
minds comprehend the monstrous injustice which is contained 
therein. Unable to extricate themselves out of this dangerous 
predicament, having no other rational belief to substitute, 
such men lose not only belief in eternal damnation, but also 
in the damnator, and becomes atheist, or, if they be thinkers, 
they call themselves agnostics. ‘That will happen to thov- 
sands of young people, as it happened to me. I only hope 
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that they will not forever remain in this mental condition, 
for it is not only dangerous to our morals, but unsatisfactory 
in general. 

An atheist, agnostic or materialist can believe in material 
happiness only. ‘ihat happiness which is born in the ideal 
world he would deny entirely if he did not feel and experience 
it himself. Whether there are men who can be entirely des- 
titute of it, | do not know; but what I know is, that I never 
felt truly happy as long as I was a materialist. It was 
impossible for me to believe that the wonderful phenomena 
of organic nature, which are all adapted to a purpose, should 
be attributed to chance, without any guiding intelligence 
whatever. This thought seemed to be in straight contradic- 
tion to my Own experiences, which clearly proved to me that 
man can create nothing purposeful without deliberation and 
purpose. How, then, could it be possible that the most 
purposeful things in nature, as for instance, the human body, 
could have been formed by chance? The material creation 
must have been preceded by the ideal or spiritual creation. 
Thought and will must have existed before there was any- 
thing physical, and since those two activities of the human 
mind are invisible and can only be apprehended by means 
of the things which they create, why should we deny the 
likewise invisible thought and will of God which lie behind 
the manifestations of nature? 

Thought and will are, therefore, activities of an invis- 
ible being, which we call mind, or losely soul, and which is, 
to our understanding, indestructible. Someone might ask 
what reason we have to believe in the indestructibility of the 
mind; and the answer is not easy, although for thousands of 
years the greatest thinkers of all nations have spoken and 
written about it. 

Of the four principal pillars of the belief in immortality, 
inborn feeling, imagination, belief and reasoning, only the 
first and last may be able to withstand the attacks of scepti- 
cism. ‘The inborn feeling that we are immortal seems to be 
common to all men—a fact which cannot be different if the 
soul really is eternal. Emerson says: “I am a better believer, 
and all serious souls are better believers in immortality than 
we can give grounds for’—with which expression he means 
to say that the inborn feeling of immortality is for him a 
stronger proof than any philosophical reasoning. “The real 
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evidence is too subtle, or is higher than we can write down 
in propositions.” 

Man instinctively believes that immortality is possible: 
and everything we can rationally think and conceive of, is 
possible indeed. Furthermore, the belief in immortality is 
absolutely necessary for morality and for our feeling of jus- 
tice. This explains why we find among all races and nations 
that have lived and still live on our earth, this belief to be 
prevalent. There are many who ask if we have proofs for 
our assertion, if the mind, as a self-existent entity can separate 
itself from the body, without losing the faculty of thinking 
and willing. This question is legitimate, for only if this is 
the case could absolute proof for the self-existence of the 
mind be found. 

We have in our time two great movements, which try 
to convince us and to demonstrate the possibility of such a 
separation of the mind from the body. One is Spiritism, 
the other Theosophy. Both affirm to have found actual proof 
for the immortality of the mind; the spiritists through com- 
munications with the departed ones, the theosophists through 
a rational development of the mind-powers. In my opinion, 
the statement of both is correct, but there can be little doubt 
that the only good and true way that leads to this knowledge is 
the one shown by Theosophy; because it does not necessitate 
the subjugation of the will-power of a medium under that 
of an unknown being, called a control, but on the contrary, 
it develops and strengthens our will by making it the master 
over our lower nature. At the same time the teachings of 
Theosophy in regard to the real and manifold constitution 
of man point to a further and systematic development of his 
faculties; first of all to, what is the most important, and in 
time the most neglected—the development of his moral nature 
and the belief in a higher spiritual world. We must find the 
way that leads to spirituality, to the source of life and form 
and matter and of all material things. If we do not find this 
way, then our life becomes empty, like that of ignorant or 
narrow-minded people, like that of religious fanatics,—-or 
selfish, like that of thoroughbred materialists. We may stop 
in any of those evolutionary stages, stop for a whole life, and 
for the next one, too, if we persist. But this danger is not so 
great now as it was a hundred years ago, thanks to modern 
inventions, which tend to bring humanity together more and 
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more, so that a general interchange of thoughts, opinions and 
knowledge is unavoidable. In this way man gets access to 
treasures of wisdom which were unknown for thousands of 
years. That inborn mainspring of all progress, curiosity, 
compels him to get acquainted with those new ideas. It 
depends entirely on his ability to select that which is good, 
reasonable, logical; to compare it with what he himself knows 
and to make it his own or to reject it. This, every one of us 
has to do. Sooner or later it comes to him, according to his 
desire, for it is always desire which leads the mind one way 
or other. Happy the man whose desire is for knowledge 
and wisdom, for he will surely get it; sooner or later he 
must find the religion of wisdom, which is called theosophia. 

Now, what does this philosophy teach us? First of all, 
it teaches religious tolerance, which is a great thing, because 
it paves the way to universal brotherhood. The latter is 
impossible as long as humanity is fighting for and against 
certain religious beliefs. Careful study of the different world 
religions reveals the fact that all of them teach one important, 
—the most important,—thing; namely, that man has a soul 
and that this soul lives after the death of the body. This is 
the point in which all religions unite; it is the principal truth 
underlying them all. Another one is, that all religions teach 
morality. ‘The views about morality may differ. They de- 
pend on the development of the reasoning faculty which 
cannot be the same with all. Just for this reason it is natural, 
even necessary that different religions exist. This enables all 
men to participate in the religious teachings which are espe- 
cially adapted to their mental state of development. The 
different views regarding the destiny of the soul, and the 
way to reach immortality and perfection, are of secondary 
importance, as long as they lead to higher morality. What 
reasons can we, therefore, have, to quarrel with other reli- 
gions, to despise them, to persecute those who profess them? 
If we are so sure that our religion is better than theirs, let it 
show in our life, in our acts, in our tolerance. That is the best 
way to make proselytes and to further human brotherhood. 

Brotherhood being the goal of our life on earth, it is 
necessary to have a clear understanding of that philosophy 
which teaches that all human beings are incarnated minds 
and that those minds are an emanation of the incomprehen- 
sible over-mind or Universal Mind, which we call God. The 
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differences in the physical and moral make-up of the millions 
of human beings cannot take away the fact that, as minds, 
they are alike and from the same source. Climate, mode of 
life, surroundings, circumstances, must necessarily produce 
great differences among men, and will always arouse the 
antagonism of those differently constituted, as long as they 
do not consider the evolution of the mind a great factor in 
the physical constitution of man. For the orderly evolution 
of the mind, a mode must be found which satisfies both our 
reason and our sense of justice at the same time. This mode 
is not to be found in the teaching of special creation, but it 
can be discovered in the theosophical teaching, which holds 
that the mind, originally a denizen of the supernatal or 
invisible world, is attracted to our physical world by means 
of inherent desire for physical life. This strong desire guides 
it into a body which is in accord with its desires and aspira- 
tions, and the latter ones mould the body in such a way as to 
be able to give expression to the feelings and activities of 
the mind. 

Accordingly, the physical appearance of man is simply 
an expression of the state of evolution which the mind has 
obtained—modified by external influences which may act 
either favorably or unafovarbly on that body. Justice would 
not be satisfied if those external influences could not also be 
seen to be under a certain law. This law cannot be found 
except by the teaching of reincarnation. The external circum- 
stances, which are so important, can justly act favorably or 
otherwise on me, only if I myself am responsible for them— 
and that can only be the case if I have lived before, and set 
causes in motion which now produce certain effects. ‘There- 
fore, we see that justice itself necessitates our belief in Rein- 
carnation and Karma, those two principal teachings of Theos- 
ophy. Karma being the law of cause and effect, which silently 
and eternally works through all creation, whether we see 
and understand its workings or not. With the help of those 
two laws we are enabled to account reasonably for the intricate 
workings of our destiny, which then ceases to be subject to 
chance, or to the capricious will of another being. Those two 
laws alone enable us to find the golden thread of divine justice, 
which we are forever seeking. ‘They do more. They lead 
us back to a belief in the world of spirit. For, if the mind 
reincarnates on earth, it must of necessity be somewhere before 
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and after the death of the physical body. It is true, we can- 
not see it. ‘This fact is eagerly seized by the materialists, to 
prove the non-existence of the soul. But can it really prove 
that? Are there not many things existing which we cannot 
yet see? Is it not a fact that our senses only record a part 
of the existing things? If we look through a powerful micro- 
scope or telescope, can we any longer truthfully assert the 
existence of that only which we see and feel with the senses? 
For millions of years we had not the slightest knowledge of 
the micro-organisms, those powerful little beings who are 
able to destroy the body of the mightiest man. Are we not 
always experiencing effects of causes which may forever 
remain invisible to us? Do we not see the effects of the minds 
which are imprisoned in bodies? Wherever there are effects, 
there must also be causes—that is good logic. Causes are 
forces which can not be destroyed, although they may be 
transformed by that higher force which we call “Will.” It 
is our short-sightedness which makes us believe that where we 
see or hear or feel nothing—there is nothing. Nothingness is 
only a word. It has no actual existence. ‘That which once is, 
will never cease to be, and the mind is and lives forever. 
When it, therefore, leaves the body, it escapes the earthly 
prison and returns into those regions where it used to be before 
it incarnated. 

The reason why we all, at one time or other, instinctively 
believe in a future life, is to be found in the fact that we 
already have lived that life before, and that the mind vaguely 
remembers it while in the body. But as the mind is easily 
influenced by suggestion, a one-sided development of the 
mind’s thinking organ, the brain, which records only the 
impressions received through the senses, must necessarily lead 
to the suggestion that only those impressions are real, which 
come from the outer world. By means of that suggestion the 
mind by and bye forgets the innate feelings of a higher life 
in the world of spirit, and clings to this world of matter in 
such a way, that the thought of death becomes terrible. This 
is the common lot of the minds who have entirely lost the 
belief in immortality. While the other minds who consider 
life as a short and rather doubtful happiness, as a school more 
of painful than joyful experiences, will hardly have any fear 
of death, especially if they expect to meet beloved ones who 
have gone over before. In this respect an orthodox believer 
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in the teachings of any religion is far better off than a mate- 
rialist. 

For me, personally, the theosophic teaching is more sat- 
isfactory, since I do not have to expect an eternal heaven or 
hell—but instead, after a long period of rest, another rein- 
carnation in this world, which shall give me another chance to 
fight with matter to learn how to use it and to overcome it, 
and to make good the wrongs which I have consciously or 
unconsciously done to others and to myself. This teaching 
at the same time now inspires me to make the best use of the 
opportunities which life offers to me; to learn always; to 
strive after perfection, well knowing that in this way I not 
only create in my mind an inexhaustible love for that which 
is good, noble and divine, but also a good karma for my next 
life, not to speak of the happiness which I already must 
experience in this one. 

For a true theosophist life is full of interest, yes, even 
of beauty. He is a lover of science, for he knows that all 
scientists really strive for truth only, that even their greatest 
mistakes are never made intentionally and can never hurt 
truth itself, and that they can at the worst merely retard the 
understanding of it. Science is the laborious process of the 
actual demonstration of those things which the mind knows 
only by intuition. After they have been demonstrated by 
science, we cannot doubt them any longer, we have actual 
knowledge. ‘Take, for instance, the interesting case of the 
aura which surrounds the physical body,—according to the 
theosophical teaching. How many of us can have an actual 
knowledge of it? Do we not have to rely on the trustworthi- 
ness of our teachers who make such a statement? And if 
you should mention it to, say, your physician, his first question 
would be, ““How can you prove it?” 

Now, since Dr. Kilner of London, has, by an ingenious 
invention been able to make the aura visible, all are satisfied 
and accept as a fact, this statement of the theosophical Mas- 
ters. What does it matter that people accept it, without giving 
credit to those who first made it? The sun and the truth do 
not need credit for their life-giving powers. But the scientist 
reeds it and deserves it, if by his untiring work he is able 
to show the whole world that those powers exist and how 
they can be used to benefit mankind. Therefore, honor to 
Science, our strongest confederate. 
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A real theosophist is also a lover of art in all its mani- 
festations, for he does not consider art as a pastime for over- 
satisfied people, but as a means for the higher education of 
the mind. He knows that the source of inspiration a truly 
great artist draws from is not of this world but of that other 
one, whence his mind comes, and whither it will again with- 
draw after the life’s work is over. He also knows that art 
is the connecting link between those two worlds. The great 
genius in any of our arts, receives his inspirations from the 
world of spirit, as we all do more or less. But the difference 
between him and us is, that his inspirations make a much 
deeper impression on his soul than ours do, and that he can- 
not forget them, but is enraptured by them, so much in love 
with them that he cannot be satisfied until he has represented 
them to all, by those material means which his art allows him. 
In this way his inspired work becomes a mighty suggestion to 
all who see it. —TThe more we contemplate it and are conscious 
of its beauty, the nearer our feelings come to those of that 
artist's mind which first conceived it, until finally, like him, 
we are enraptured by its heavenly beauty—and in this very 
moment our mind feels and is firmly convinced of its divine 
origin and of the existence of its real home, the mental world. 
Thus a true work of art does often more good to the mind 
of man than learned dissertation on philosophy or religion. 

A theosophist loves nature with all his heart and soul, 
for in its innumerable manifestations he recognizes that great- 
est of all artists, whose every thought is beauty and wisdom. 
In contemplating a leaf or a flower, he understands that force 
and matter alone could just as little create them as Raphael’s 
“Madonna’—and he bows down before that incomprehen- 
sible intelligence which is all, and creates all, and sustains 
all. At the same time, he feels that he is a little spark of that 
Sun of intelligence and that this spark can grow and become 
a flame, and a star and a sun itself. He understands the deep 
significance of the inscription on the Greek Temple: “Man, 
know thyself!” Because he understands it, he believes in 
the possibilities which are latent in the human soul. 

This belief is the first and most necessary step in his 
further evolution, for how can we develop a thing whose 
existence we doubt? Doubt is all right, for it is more than 
indifference, and if we do not forever entertain it, we may 
regard it as a preliminary step to knowledge. Doubt may 
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lead to belief, which, as said before, is necessary for our devel- 
opment. But, to be satisfied with the belief alone is just as 
dangerous as doubt. We must always progress, only then shall 
we be able to reach knowledge and with it satisfaction. The 
materialists are those who do not care for the mind or soul 
and its alleged powers. ‘They deny them or are at least 
entirely indifferent toward them. Many scientists doubt them 
also, but some of the more advanced scientists try to find 
proofs for their doubt. The attempt is a good thing, because 
it will and must lead them to belief, if those powers really 
exist. [he theosophists are believers, but many of them 
always remain what they are, and consequently are far from 
bcoming Masters who have gotten knowledge through their 
own untiring efforts. We all can get that knowledge, and 
the way to get it has been clearly traced for us by those who 
have traveled it before. It depends on our will to follow 
them or to remain what we are. 

Why should we develop the hidden powers of the mind? 
Why should we have such a great desire to progress, to be- 
come more than man, to become super-human beings, or what 
we call Masters? ‘There are several reasons for it: The first 
and irresistible one is: because we must progress, because 
it is the law of evolution which compels us, whether we will 
or not. And since it is a hopeless undertaking to fight against 
a law of nature, man soon learns that he gets along best if he 
does not resist, but on the contrary, works in harmony with 
the constructive principle of nature. “That means that he 
himself helps to further not only his own progress, but that 
of all human beings. A real theosophist will not think so 
much of the benefit which he himself, but rather of that which 
humanity as a whole shall derive, for he is a true lover of 
humanity, as of all sentient beings. Recognizing that this 
world as it now is, can by no means be called a fitting home 
for his brother-minds, he does everything to change the human 
conditions into better and happier ones—to transform our 
earth into a paradise, where there is no longer any poverty, 
misery, crime and war, but instead, abundance, happiness, 
virtue and love. He fervently believes that evolution tends 
to realize this happy vision of the seers and prophets and he 
knows that we all have to contribute our share towards the 
realization of that which now only is a dream. If anyone has 
this duty to fulfill, it is certainly the theosophist. For he has 
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received a teaching which eventually enables him to penetrate 
into regions that are closed even to our greatest scientists. 
This teaching is the accumulated wisdom of millions of years. 
It is the knowledge of races and people who have lived so 
long before the historic age that their very existence is doubted 
by most scientists. Still that knowledge, or at least part of 
it, is our property now. ‘That it must be true can be easily 
guessed by those who follow the progress of our modern 
science, Which has already verified several of the most astound- 
ing statements of the archaic knowledge, especially those re- 
lating to the so-called occult powers or qualities of the human 
mind, like telepathy, telekinesis, clairvoyance, second sight, 
the healing powers, the aura, the astral body. 

All those powers of the mind do really exist, although 
they are as a rule only manifested under abnormal conditions. 
The true progress of the human race consists in their being 
brought under the rational will of man, so that he can make 
use of them while here in the normal condition, whenever he 
so desires. ‘The task of Theosophy is to teach man how to 
develop the higher powers in the right way, how to make the 
right use of them, so that he as well as others can derive the 
greatest benefit from them. 

In my opinion, only those can do it who follow the path 
of the Masters, the path that leads to the all-absorbing love 
for every human being. That this pure love was the funda- 
mental principle of the archaic, theosophical teaching, the 
following very old Egyptian Hymn proves: 


“Thou, producer of beings, we adore the souls which 
emanate from Thee, 

Thou begettest us, Thou unknown! 

And we greet Thee, in worshipping each God-Soul 

Which descendeth from Thee, and liveth in us.” 








SOME SUBTLE DANGERS ON THE PATH. 


By FRANCIS MAYER. 


“Ere thou settest foot upon the dreary Path of Sorrow, 
‘tis well thou should’st first learn the pitfalls on thy way.” 
The Voice of the Silence. 


HEN Psyche, the bride of Amor, tries to join her 
W husband, Venus claims Psyche as her fugitive sub- 
ject and, with the aid of Mercury, pursues her 
until she is captured by Habit, and subjected to 
hard trials. So Apuleius tells us, in his charming and initia- 
tive story of Psyche. This thinly veiled allegory means that 
when the human soul begins its path to union with divine love, 
its action causes a natural reaction, which, as Apuleius cor- 
rectly states, come from Venus, the ruler of generation. For 
the soul is subject to the law of generation, in the sublunary 
world. She is rightly called fugitive, because on entering the 
way of regeneration, her purpose is to liberate herself from 
the cycle of generation and the necessity of rebirth. The 
nature of this reaction is physiological as well as _ psycho- 
logical, and must therefore be explained from both these 
viewpoints. 

The first step on the Path is chastity, which is to be 
understood as a continuous suppression of the natural desire 
for union of the sexes. The procreative function is natural 
to man, and the whole organism is adapted and attuned to its 
regular exercise. Consequently, when the forces which were 
used in generation are directed to the purpose of regeneration, 
when the whole organism is being attuned to another key, to 
that of higher spiritual ideals, this brings about some radical 
changes. Currents of the nerve fluid are altered and the 
function of the entire nervous system—sympathetic and 
cerebro-spinal—is influenced. ‘The old balance between the 
harmonious working of these systems and the different organs 
becomes affected, and, until the new balance is established, 
semporary disturbances in health—as the result of establishing 
1 right balance—are often unavoidable. The nature of these 
listurbances are frequently of a complicated nature. Medical 
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science states part of the truth: that a continued suppression 
of the sexual desire is usually followed by one of the many 
forms of neurasthenia. ‘The able Parisian nerve specialist, 
Dr. H. Baraduc, has treated this matter more extensively in 
his works and has by experiment demonstrated the mutual 
interaction between body, soul and spirit. From a scientific - 
standpoint, he states that during the evolution of the soul the 
nervous and circulatory systems, as well as digestion and 
assimilation, are subject to certain fluctuations, which tempo- 
rarily affect the general health of the body. 

With persons in normal health, this reaction is slight and 
not at all dangerous. It acts like a fever by which nature 
burns up the refuse in the body and thus eliminates what 
would produce disease. But the same reaction may have a 
more pronounced effect on so-called nervous persons, those 
whose nerves are kept at high tension. This is because chastity 
increases sensibility, and one’s sensibilities will run to extremes 
if not regulated by a strong mentality. 

Thus there is danger to the health; but the moral effect 
may in turn produce a more subtle danger if the student is 
not well prepared. He naturally expects that the work of 
regeneration will benefit the body as well as the soul, and 
that the improvement should begin with and be first noticed 
inthe body. In his eager expectation he is apt to be unmind- 
ful of the alchemists’ oft-repeated statement: The chair of 
life contains not only a universal medicine, but also a potent 
poison. When disturbances in the health prove this statement 
to be true, the student feels disappointed and depressed by 
the unsatisfactory results of his efforts, instead of the benefits 
which he had expected. He may become anxious about his 
health; the disappointment, linked to fears, may cause him to 
lose ground; then doubt arises, which, if not dispersed, will 
stop all progress, even though the student should continue 
his work half-heartedly. 

But disturbances of health may also be in consequence 
of other mistakes which the student has made. Therefore, in 
any case, it will be wise for him to examine and analyse his 
whole course and condition. If he has not made any serious 
mistakes there will still be a reaction, for action is always fol- 
lowed by a proportionate reaction. The quintessence begins 
the work of regeneration in the body by a radical house- 
cleaning, after which the rebuilding begins. For the new 
wine of spiritual power cannot be contained in an old bottle. 
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The way in which Venus pursues her fugitive subject, is 
by an initiatory trial examination as to the stability of the 
organism and the strength and purity of the mind. Sexual 
desire is the most potent and the most deeply rooted of al] 
natural instincts. After being suppressed for a long time, it 
is likely to change its form and reappear unexpectedly in 
disguise. though sometimes easy, it is usually hard to detect 
its real nature. It is the real Proteus of a thousand forms. 
The alchemists of old were right, when they represented 
Mercury in all colors of the rainbow; symbolizing thereby 
that the sex desire always changes its color and the mode 
of its manifestation to accord with the special idiosyncrasy of 
the person in whom it manifests. 

Any standard medical work on sexual psychopathia will 
give the student ample information concerning aberrations, 
which may result from suppressed sexual desire. ‘These may 
appear in the neophyte if he is not strong and clear-minded, 
and especially if he be not sufficiently pure-hearted, as he 
should be to prevent these dangers. Here I want to call 
attention to an especially dangerous and not infrequent occur- 
rence. It is one in which Venus reappears in the disguise 
of a vestal virgin, when the suppressed sensualism is re-ex- 
pressed in the form of a vague sentimentalism and emotional 
mysticism. ‘The change is of a psycho-physiological nature 
and may be easily understood. The ancients knew, and modern 
medical science also states, that love and religious emotion 
are but different expressions of the same passion, that they 
come from the same source and are, under certain circum- 
stances, vicariously interchangeable, and that both may again 
change to active or passive cruelty. Pure ideal love may 
evolve pure mysticism, that inscrutable communion with the 
Deity in which the personality becomes absorbed. By ideal 
love I mean the true unselfish love of Deity or Humanity only, 
and not the nonsense usually misnamed “Platonic love,” with 
its “‘soul-kisses’”’ and other even less veiled manifestations of 
mere sensualism. True mysticism is an exceedingly rare 
flower. In the average human being love is united to appe- 
tite, and it is not entirely without the sexual element even 
when transformed into religious emotion. The biographies 
of some sanctified persons are illustrations of this fact, and 
also that when such an emotional mysticism develops, the 
intention may be the best, the purest adoration and self-sacri- 
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fice, but the suppressed and subconscious nature will surely 
come to the surface and cause confusion. The usual result 
is at best a continuous dreamy state of mind, which saps the 
energy and kills the ambition of the outer (as well as the 
inner) man. So that, in the work of regeneration there is 
no progress whatever during such period. In such a state, 
the mind is too negative and open to influences; therefore, 
such mysticism may end in irresponsible mediumship, usually 
called spirit-control, which is the exact opposite of the 
daemon of a Socrates; or the end may be a mild or violent 
religious mania. . 

It is well to know and to remember that in her pursuit, 
Venus is not restricted to the conscious plane only. As indi- 
cated, her attacks are often by the way of the subconscious 
mind. Many of our acts, though apparently resulting from 
our own conscious volition, are on closer examination found 
to be reactions as the result of her suggestions, which are 
given through the subconscious nature. Her favorite way 
of working is through dreams. The much ridiculed “incubi” 
and “succubi” of the ancients are her servants. As related 
in the story of Apuleius, Psyche was captured by Habit, the 
maid servant of Venus. She follows the fugitive soul even 
further, into the astral world of deceptive visions, which is 
also a hall of learning. ‘No blossom plucked in those regions 
has ever yet been brought down on earth without its serpent 
coiled around the stem,” is a statement made in a footnote in 
“The Voice of the Silence.” Again, “The unwary Soul that 
fails to grapple with the mocking demon of illusion, will 
return to earth the slave of Mara.” Mara is the “Great 
Ensnarer”’; temptation personified. 

When the student is so far advanced that the condition 
of being in touch with the world called astral is partially 
established, there arises a new temptation. It is the temptation 
to try his newly-acquired power on someone—just to assure 
himself of its actual existence. The yielding to such a trial— 
though it be only in the form of “an innocent joke’”—may be 
the first step on the left hand path. And even when this 
temptation is successfully overcome there are others at hand, 
just in this critical period of development. At this period 
the student naturally desires to have occult phenomena, and 
in his efforts to produce such phenomena he is liable to become 
entangled into undesirable associations with entities of the 
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invisible world. Further, some practical success may open 
to him a new and wide horizon which may attract and make 
him too bold, or proud, or even a cold egoist. If he yields 
in either case, on the one hand he throws himself headlong 
into unnecessary perils; on the other, egoism separates him 
from humanity. This is moral suicide. Different temptations 
are hidden under noble forms of ambition for fame or power, 
or an ardent desire for worthy pursuit of the arts or sciences, 
The danger in these subtle forms is not made less by their 
seeming to be worthy and noble. So they are, for one who is 
following the beaten track, but not for the neophyte. That 
which is a dominant passion in his soul, turns him away 
from the Path. 

The Great Ensnarer has his pitfalls ready for every 
idiosyncrasy of the human mind, for every sentiment and 
emotion of the human heart. The developing human soul 
is too precious a prey to be allowed to escape, so he is closely 
watched from the invisible realm. The student will feel and 
become conscious of this fact as he progresses. He is watched 
by the adversary; but, fortunately, he is also watched by 
friendly powers. 

The apparent and subtle dangers which must be encoun- 
tered and overcome are numerous. It will not be necessary 
to go further into details. Such as have been mentioned 
should be sufficient to call the earnest attention of the stu- 
dent to this fact: that such subtle dangers do exist, and that 
he should be prepared and on guard at each step on the narrow 
way. “Eternal vigilance is the price of Liberty,” particularly 
in our inner life. Continuous introspection and a merciless 
and critical search into the motives which prompt our acts, 
are necessary. ‘Then, when, by these means, the student has 
realized that he is on the right way, he may safely, aye, he 
should, face each coming event and every new development 
with a superior philosophical indifference. 

Go ahead! Do your duty, and do not care for the results! 
Disturbances in health, periods of depression, “‘blues,” all will 
pass away; and after they have passed, he will feel more 
vigorous in mind and body than before, and he will find that 
each overcoming gives more power, and that through all 
periods there is a steady growth. So with more confidence 
and self-reliance he will await the coming of new periods 
of fluctuation. They will come, because a steady balance is 
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impossible until the soul is no longer earthbound, until it 
has succeeded in freeing itself from the magnetic influences 
of the earth’s aura, which is the “bondage to Egypt,” and has 
crossed what is mystically called the Red Sea. It is there- 
fore not only best, but a necessary part of the work to regard 
every turn of the balance with equanimity; though, of course, 
no duty to the soul or body should be neglected. Proper 
mental and bodily hygiene should be practised, but one should 
adhere to the rule: practise no mental exercises when ill. 
Over-anxiety not only distracts the mind from the goal, it 
causes hypochondria. It is literally true that he who cares 
too much for this life is liable to lose the life eternal. It is 
of no use to feel much distressed over minor mistakes and 
their consequences. The struggle for the Crown is not deter- 
mined by a single battle, but rather is it a seven-years’ war 
in which decisive battles count. The student must have 
stamina if he is to reach the goal. 

He who struggles on with determination and sincere and 
unselfish efforts, will discover that not only temptations 
come from the invisible, but also considerable help. ‘At 
first he will intuitively feel, then gradually realize, that so 
long as he does his duty he is being protected by and will be 
accepted into a nameless fraternity, which extends beyond 
the material plane, on which he can surely rely. When he 
needs light he will receive it, and though it may not be when 
he thinks he needs it, yet he will have help when it is really 
needed. ‘he Golden Chain, which is said to bind the plan- 
ets and to unite mind with minds, is not a myth but a fact. 
When he is under trial and help seems far away, the student 
should remember that struggle is necessary for the develop- 
ment of his senses, faculties and powers, which are latent, into 
conscious use. When he is in sympathetic relation with the 
soul, power comes, but is developed only by its exercise in 
overcoming resistance. “Temporary disturbances in health 
will teach the student—better and more effectively than any- 
thing else—certain necessary lessons in the art of managing 
vital forces, and the use of thought in maintaining the equi- 
librium called health. He will appreciate the value of these 
lessons as with increased spiritual development he learns that 
the spirit sometimes draws heavily on the forces of the body. 
His vitality is increased, but health is delicately balanced. 

Let the neophyte fight on, like as a valiant soldier fights 
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when he knows that, behind, the bridge of retreat is destroyed. 
This is not a mere simile. After a certain point on the Path 
is reached, a safe retreat is no longer possible. Among others. 
Eliphas Lévi expresses himself with force on this subject: 
“Do not boldly start on the way of high science; but, once 
started, one must reach the goal or perish. ‘To doubt is to 
become insane, to stop is to fail, to retreat is to hurl oneself 
into an abyss.’ During the old Egyptian initiation, when the 
neophyte had reached a certain point in his course, he was 
informed by his guides that he might still return, but that 
if he chose to go on no retreat would be allowed; and if he 
failed he would never again see the daylight. They believed 
that a weak or coward soul when further developed is likely 
to become an evil daemon. A striking illustration of the con- 
sequences of such failure is shown by Bulwer Lytton in his 
famous story, ““Zanoni,’ where Glyndon fails in his initiation 
and wrecks his own life. “He who had drawn into his frame 
even so little of the volatile and vital energy,” writes Mejnour 
in his farewell letter to Glyndon, “has awakened faculties that 
cannot sleep.” ‘The inhaling of the Elixir is the crucial point, 
from which there is no return; Mejnour continues: “Thou 
wilt find the restless influence in all that thou wouldst under- 
take. ‘Thy heart, amidst vulgar joys will aspire to something 
holier; thy ambition, amidst coarse excitement, to something 
beyond thy reach . . . Man’s only indestructible posses- 
sion is his memory. . . . Thou canst not annihilate that 
which has no home but in the memory, no substance but the 
idea.” 

The author’s deep insight into the workings of the mind 
is confirmed and explained by medical psychology. Accord- 
ing to this, experiences following what is called inhaling the 
Elixir, are deeply rooted in the memory. By association of 
ideas this memory emerges into consciousness by automatic 
cerebral activity; then the bitter memory of failure in the 
past experience takes hold on the thoughts and affects imagina- 
tion, despite all efforts of the conscious will to suppress it. 
This gains strength with every new action on the sensorium. 
In many cases such automatic, involuntary and uncontrollable 
memory, acting on the imagination, may cause delirium or 
insanity. 

Failure is the punishment for the violation of nature’s 
most potent law, the law of evolution, of eternal progress. He 
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who has achieved the rare success of finding and entering 
the Path, he who would cross the Great Sea and pass through 
that Gate on the other shore, which a great teacher has said 
is narrow but that leads to life, he with cool head and warm 
heart, should go on, no matter how tempestuous his voyage 
may seem. He isnot alone. He is well cared for amidst the 
waves. He may be tossed high and low; his ship may be 
racked and strained, but it will not sink. Fluctuat nec mer- 
gitur! as the old Rosicrucian adage says. 


Lectoribus salutem! 





THANKSGIVING AN ATTITUDE OF HEART 
By P. R. O. F. 


HANKSGIVING is a true characteristic of a true 
heart. Animals can not give thanks. Thanksgiving 
is an expression of humanity and a personal living 
relation. Thanksgiving is the sign of an humble 
heart. Lucifer was too proud to give thanks. St. Paul traces 
the origin of heathenism to want of thanksgiving. Because 
men neither glorified God nor gave thanks, the wrath of God 
was revealed against them (Rom. I. 18-25). Thanksgiving 
consists not so much in the thing given, as in the personal 
attitude of the heart which gives. The mite is more than the 
great gift, when given with love. One has truly said that 
“rings and other jewels are not gifts, but apologies for gifts. 
The only gift is a portion of thyself.” 








PHRENOLOGY AND PHRENOLOGISTS. 


By ALEXANDER WILDER, M. D. 


RE we Phrenologists? I hardly know how to answer, 
I admire Dr. Gall, Spurgheim and George Combe 


They opened the doors of the head for scientific 
observation, and gave us the impulse to look in and 
learn what we can. 

Before these gentlemen, the endeavor was made to solve 
the question metaphysically, Dugald Stewart attempted to 
divide us up into mental faculties, as Consciousness, Percep- 
tion, Attention, Conception, Abstraction, Association of Ideas, 
Memory, Imagination and Judgment. He appended to these 
the Affections, Desires, Self-Love and the Moral Faculty. 

Dr. Thomas Brown of the University of Edinburgh 
made a simpler and more general classification. He began 
with the external and the internal affections; making the 
external affections comprehend all our sensations, and divid- 
ing the internal into intellectual and emotional. Under the 
intellectual states we have simple and relative suggestions, 
and under emotional all the passions and desires. ‘This isa 
trend toward modern Phrenology. 

The German Philosophers regard mind as not a topic of 
transcendental philosophy, but a positive science, which they 
denominate Psychology. Instead of giving a long array of 
mental faculties they have circumscribed them to three: In- 
tellection, Sensation and Volition. The summary may be 
familiarly expressed as follows: the intellectual faculties are 
of three kinds: 1. The purely intellectual,—we think. 2. The 
sensation,—we feel. 3. Volition,—we will, we determine. 

So far as they go, I do not object to these definitions. 
I heard them over and over again at Concord, in season, out 
of season, and even out of reason. They go perhaps as far 
as man without a God, can go. I apprehend, however, that 
they carry us to the very threshold of the condition described 
by the great apostle: “Even as they did not like to, retain God 
in their epignosis, knowledge, faculty of knowing, God gave 
them over to a reprobate mind.” There is no room for re- 
ligion or philosophy( intuition or any concept of God or im- 
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mortality, between these three whited walls of modern con- 
struction. For convenience sake however, we will use the 
division so far as it will let us go. Dr. John Hughes Ben- 
nett remarks: “Of the intellectual faculties there is a general 
or predominant one which is Consciousness. It is the ego 
or idea of our own existence, and which, influenced in various 
ways, causes the other mental faculties. Thus, if directed to 
the present, it is perception; if it recalls the past, it is memory; 
if it suggests the ideal, it is imagination; if applied to thought 
synthetically, it is generalization; if analytically, it is reason- 
ing; and if it originates ideas intuitively, it is original con- 
ception.” I like this last phrase of Dr. Bennett’s. It gives 
a loophole out into real philosophy and away from atheism. 
A conception may be original, but in physiology it is a double 
operation. The human mind does not produce ideas partho- 
genetically. If it does so operate, and of itself alone evolve 
original conceptions, it is a god, and there are in consequence 
as many gods as minds. The truth is, that the mind only 
develops, evolves, produces, gives birth to what it has before 
contained. It is a mother, so far as this is concerned, and 
received these ideas from the Great Father in the world 
Beyond. I apprehend, however, that Dr. Bennett would 
hardly bear me out so far; but if alive, would get angry, call 
me hard names and turn away. 

In the department of sensations are included the physical 
and mental. ‘The first are the five senses, and the muscular 
sense, or sense of weight. The mental are those often denom- 
inated passions, hope, fear, grief, pride, hatred, desire, aver- 
sion, joy, sorrow, despair, audacity, courage, to which, he 
adds, self-love or vanity, and the moral faculty,—a feeling 
of being right or wrong. Sensation, Dr. Bennett adds, is 
the consciousness of an impression; and the same relation that 
the influence has to consciousness, volition has to sensation. 
In order to will, there must be an object, physical or mental. 
Thus will, directed to the muscles, causes voluntary motion; 
if to sensation, attention; if to thought, abstraction or concen- 
tration of ideas. 

Dr. Gall observed that individuals remarkable for cer- 
tain characteristics had a corresponding enlargement in cer- 
tain regions of the skull. Following this comparison, he 
arranged the lobes and regions of the brain according to these 
peculiarities. The new speculation was denominated Phre- 
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nology. Its general proposition is, that particular regions of 
the brain are devoted to special functions, and that by an 
inspection of the exterior of the cranium, mental pecularities 
may be detected. This view appears to be sustained by the 
fact that such a plan of special function is in strict harmon 
with the general mechanism of the system, in which particular 
organs are charged with particular duties; that in any indi- 
vidual, the mental powers are not equally or proportionally 
developed, but some at one period of life and some at another; 
and so likewise of their decline, some remaining at their 
original strength, while others may have become seriously 
impaired. It does not appear how these facts can be ex- 
plained upon the hypothesis that the brain acts as a unit. They 
may be readily understood if it be supposed to act by parts 
which are developed in succession. 

The same conclusion is arrived at from well known facts 
connected with insanity. It frequently happens that some 
of the faculties alone are deranged, while the others retain 
their power, and some may even become more perfect than 
before. So likwise in dreaming, some of the faculties retain 
their activity while others have become dormant. It is also 
declared that where there is the same peculiarity predominat- 
ing in different individuals, it has always been attended by an 
unusual development of some point or locality of the brain. 
It must be acknowledged that this is in no way inconsistent 
with the general plan of the nervous system. Every sense 
has its peculiar ganglia and other apparatus; and when one 
variety or species of the lower animals exhibits a function, 
instinct or endowment superior to another, it also has a con- 
temporaneous development of the nervous system. 

In passing upon the merits of phrenology candor dic- 
tates that we state fairly what it professes as a science. It 
propounds as its dogma that the brain has special functions 
assigned to its several parts, so that the various faculties of 
the mind have their particular organs in various regions of 
the brain. This hypothesis having been duly asserted, the 
promise of the phrenologist is to localize the several faculties. 
Gall and his followers have attempted this by careful obser- 
vation and comparison. By paying attention to the principal 
characteristics of remarkable men and the living habits of 
animals, he found this fulness or prominence to coincide in 
a number of cases; and from these coincidences he concluded 
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that there was the organ at that spot for that specific func- 
tion under observation. The whole detail of phrenology 
consists of such observations and the result of the coincidences. 

The various regions are set apart for classification of 
functions and faculties. Beginning at the rear of the skull 
they locate what they call selfish propensities. Then going 
over and ahead of them they fix the selfish sentiments. Next 
we have the moral sentiments, then the semi-intellectual fac- 
ulties and then the intellectual faculties, which are sub- 
divided into perceptive and reflective. Such is the phrenolo- 
gical geography of the head as divided into countries. Of 
these Gall and Spurzheim made thirty-three; to which 
George Combe added two, number and eventuality. Ameri- 
can phrenologists have added suavity and human nature. 

We will proceed to enumerate and define the townships, 
the local distinctions. I acknowledge that I am at a great 
loss how much importance to attach to this so-called science. 
It seems to provide for a certain want in our learning, that 
of making definite and distinct the relations of the one mind 
or spirit within us, and the division of functions in the organ- 
ism in which it is mirrored and by which it operates. 

The phrenological arrangement hardly meets our con- 
ception of logical order. Its advocates assure us virtually 
that there can be no very certain accuracy. Every faculty 
is influenced more or less by all the others, so that all char- 
acter, and in fact, all action, is compound. No man is saga- 
cious enough to dig out a very critical description under such 
conditions. The faculties of memory, reasoning and judg- 
ment, which exist in every one’s consciousness, are not in- 
cluded in the phrenological chart, but only inferred and as- 
signed to all the others, or their attendants. The instincts 
are poorly delineated. The propensity for adventure, for 
running, swimming, walking, talking, singing, learning, are 
not well indicated. The instinct of self-preservation has also 
been instanced as being without a phrenological organ. Our 
American phrenologists have endeavored to establish organs 
of alimentiveness or vitalitiveness, but even these mean some- 
thing different. 

Two functions or faculties pertain to every living being 
possessing intelligence—the love of life and that of sexual 
association. The organs of the body are all adapted to these 
two ends. All love implies association, the mirroring of one’s 
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own thoughts, and emotions in the mind of another; all terror 
relates to peril of life, and that which relates to life. The 
phrenologist tells us that the cerebellum is the organ of sex- 
ual instinct and passion; but this I beg leave to dispute. Criti- 
cal observation has shown that animals with large cerebellum 
are often far less salacious than others with smaller develop- 
ment. In two cases recorded by Combette, the patients were 
epiliptic, and had cerebellums greatly atrophied. Yet the 
sexual passion was a madness with them in each case. Indeed, 
no intelligent physician having nervous disorder to treat where 
this characteristic was noticeable, would pay much attention 
to the size of the cerebellum; but far more to the general 
health and the moral faculty of self-control, which also is 
omitted from the chart. 

Much is said, I know, about the large back-head; but I 
rather think that this fact is associated with analogous struc- 
ture of all parts of the body. As near as I can judge, where 
the top-head and frontal parts are inferior, there is exhibited 
a transcending brutal nature. Where the nobler brain is 
present in full proportions, there may be like tendencies; but 
then we have one of two conditions. Either the superior, 
moral and intellectual tendencies subserve to the other and 
make the individual a greater brute than the animals them- 
selves, or else the higher mind and will subordinate every 
other impulse and principle, rendering the lower the minister 
to the higher, as steam and the animals are made to propel 
our machinery and vehicles, and the lightning to carry our 
messages. 

Not only is phrenology unlucky in regard to the cerebel- 
lum but in regard to its conjectures with regard to the back- 
brain itself, the posterior lobes. In this posterior lobe are 
the so called organs of philoprogenitiveness, adhesiveness, de- 
structiveness, combativeness and other propensities, which are 
regarded as common to man and animals. This sounds very 
plausible; but a large number of animals have no posterior 
brain at all, and none have it so complete as man. On the 
other hand, the frontal lobe and the middle lobe where moral 
faculties are said to dwell are found to exist in the lower verte- 
brate animals; and yet only man exhibits them in any con- 
siderable perfection. 

There is only the reason for this which a philosopher 
will recognize. The animal has no intellect or moral nature 
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to employ his fore-brain and top-head with. However com- 
plete his faculties are about and above his eyes, he cannot learn 
lessons and construct logical argument; though his venera- 
tion be prodigious in development, and his hope and wonder 
in keeping, he never loves his fellow, recognizes a spiritual 
universe, or worships God. __In trade, one must have capital 
already or he cannot acquire wealth; he that makes an endea- 
vor, trusting fortune alone, generally ends as he begins. ‘““He 
who would bring back the wealth of the Indies, must carry 
out the wealth of the Indies.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, always interesting, but not al- 
ways just, has given phrenology just the description which 
seems best to meet it. ‘“‘A pseudo-science,”’ he says, “con- 
sists of a nomenclature with a self-adjusting arrangement, by 
which all positive evidence, or such as favors the doctrines, is 
admitted ; and all negative evidence, or such as tells against it, 
is excluded. It is invariably connected with some lucrative 
practical application. Its professors and practitioners are 
usually shrewd people; they are very serious with the public, 
but wink and laugh a good deal among themselves. The 
believing multitude consists of women of both sexes, feeble- 
minded enquirers, poetical optimists, people who always got 
cheated in buying horses, philanthropists who insist on hurry- 
ing up the millenium, and others of this class, with here and 
there a clergyman, less frequently a lawyer, very rarely a 
physician, and almost never a horse-jockey or a member of the 
detective police (I did not say that phrenology was one of 
the pseudo-sciences. ) 

“A pseudo-science does not necessarily consist wholly of 
lies. it may contain many truths, and even valuable ones. 
The rottenest bank starts with a little specie. It puts out 
a thousand promises to pay on the strength of a single dollar, 
but the dollar is very commonly a good one. The practition- 
ers of the pseudo-sciences know that common minds, after 
they have been baited with a real fact or two, will jump at 
the merest rag of a lie, or even at the bare hook. When we 
have one fact found out, we are very apt to supply the next 
out of our own imagination. (How many persons can read 
Judges XV. 16 correctly the first time?). The pseudo-sciences 
take advantage of this. (I did not say that it was so with 
phrenology. ) 


“I have rarely met a sensible man who would not allow 
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that there was something in phrenology. A broad, high 
forehead, it is commonly agreed, promises intellect; one that 
is ‘villanous low’ and has a huge hind-head back of it, iS wont 
to mark an animal nature. I have as rarely met an unbiassed 
and sensible man who really believed in the bumps. It is 
observed, however, that persons with what the phrenologists 
call ‘good heads’ are more prone than others toward plenary 
belief in the doctrine. 

“It is so hard to prove a negative, that, if a man should 
assert that the moon was in fact a green cheese, formed by 
the coagulable substance of the milky way, and challenge me 
to prove the contrary, I might be puzzled. But if he offer 
to sell me a ton of this lunar cheese, I call on him to prove 
the caseous nature of our satellite, before | purchase. 

“Tt is not necessary to prove the falsity of the phrenologi- 
cal statement. It is only necessary to show that its truth is 
not proved and cannot be, by the common course of argument. 
The walls of the head are double, with a great air-chamber 
between them, over the smallest and most closely-crowded ‘or- 
gans.’ Can you tell how much money there is in a safe, 
which also has thick double walls, by kneading its knobs with 
your fingers? So when a man fumbles about my forehead 
and talks about the organs of individuality, size, I trust him 
as much as I should if he felt of the outside of my strong-box 
and told me that there was a five dollar or a ten dollar note 
under this and that particular rivet. Perhaps there is; only 
he does not know anything about it.” 

He illustrates by showing that the thief A has a large 
organ of acquisitiveness, of which copies are made, and the 
bump does not lose in copying. B is a bigger thief than A. 
He has little acquisitiveness; but phrenology is maintained 
because conscientiousness is also small, thus C used to steal 
before he was weaned, and pick his own pockets if he could 
not those of some one else. He has prodigious, alimentive- 
ness and used to buy nuts and gingerbread with the money he 
stole. Then comes a fourth; little brain but marvellous 
power, like Lord Byron, for example. “It is not the size 
alone but the quality that determines the degree of power.” 

Heads up, I win; tails up, you lose. 

I must acknowledge that I have little faith in phrenology 
as a science, or rather as an art or method of determining 
character and ability. I believe that the gray ganglionic 
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brain is the organ of mind, and that it originates influences, 
or is the medium, for that purpose, which the nerve tubes 
transmit all over the body. But I see no facts which indi- 
cate that memory, judgment, consciousness, or reasoning, be- 
long to one part of the convolution more than to the other. 
Nor do I perceive any good reason for supposing that the 
cerebellum represents any element of character at all. So 
far as prominences and depressions are manifest, they are 
physiological and physiognomical. | . 

A more philosophical view of the subject will require 
us, in no case, to set aside any fact that has been entertained ; 
but only to recognize its place and order. ‘The soul is not 
younger that the body and coming into existence after it; the 
elder may not sense the younger by order. It is threefold in 
its being; in the first, indivisible and eternal; in the second, 
divisible and corporeal; and in the third an energy interme- 
diate. It is united to the body, Plato says, center to center. 
The corporeal nature is formed within it; but it extends 
actually throughout space. Its two divine circles were bound 
to the head, which is man’s most divine organism and the ruler 
of our entire structure. 

All names which signify goodness center in the idea of 
mind. Hence God is understood to be mind as distinct from 
matter, and the head being the diviner part of man, is the 
abode of the mind. Both Plato and Demokrites, the phil- 
osopher and the agnostic of old times, made the whole head 
the abode; whence Straton placed it at the middle of the 
forehead; and Herophilos at the sinus beneath the brain. 
Pythagoras placed the grosser soul in the heart; the diviner 
inthe head. ‘There were advocates of the diaphragm; and 
others that extended it from one to the other, of by the pneu- 
magastric nerve. 

Plutarch, in the vision of Timarchos thus explains the 
matter. Lhe purer part of the soul still remains without the 
body; it swims above and touches the extremest part of the 
man’s head; it is like a cord to hold up and direct the subsid- 
ing part of the soul, so long as it proves obedient, and is not 
overcome by the appetites of the body. The part that is 
plunged into the body is called soul, but the uncorrupted part 
is called mind ; the vulgar think it is within them, as the image 
reflected from the glass is supposed to be in that. 

There is very much of fact in this old Greek discourse. 
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We may agree with it that the extremity of the head is the 
place of the mind, which nevertheless is outside of it, and that 
the higher and nobler parts are the organs of the nobler and 
better motives. I make no quarrel with the phrenologists 
in their general facts; I believe fully that the higher intellect 
is in the second or middle lobe of the brain. — Its percep. 
tions are acutest and loftiest. The fore-brain is full of scholar. 
ship, perception, logic and the like, but it is all of the intel. 
lectual order, as that word is usually understood. It is 4 
sensibility of the facts external to us, and reasonings from 
them. But when the top-brain is active, the person is per. 
ceptive and, what is more, receptive. He can apprehend 
and know the highest, and so knowing, possess. Knowing 
the highest, the afar and yet near, the eternal and yet present, 
his science is wisdom, and he a philosopher. None others, 
properly speaking, are. 

The mind operating the brain, will display itself to best 
advantage in the best formed, healthiest, most orderly. [| 
doubt seriously whether there are any organs of passion, 
propensity or psvchic principles, as distinguished from intel- 
lectual, in the cerebrum. ‘These naturally pertain to other 
structures; to the body principally, and to the head only as 
the reflection of the body. Be a little careful how to distin- 
guish, however. One affection prompts to press its object 
to the bosom, but a glow is kindled at its polar position in 
the head, whether in a hectic flush at a certain point in the 
cheek, and warmth in some part of the back-brain. Another 
will show itself about the mouth; and so on. It is very 
probable that the medulla oblongata is the center in these 
matters, and receiving the impressions, transmits them to the 
sensorium, and thence to their polar focuses. If the head is 
powerful at the top, the will and purpose control the emo- 
tions and actions; if, however, it is relatively weak there, and 
the parts closest the body act in sympathy with the passional 
nature, then these govern and disorder the whole moral na- 
ture. There may be a power, but it is of the nature of a 
mad bull’s fury, a goat’s salacity, a swine’s animality, some 
all-governing selfishness, a despotism, or greed, or envy, jeal- 
ousy, malice—which alike disease the body and character. 

Whoever is hard-hearted, devoid of intuition and holy 
affection, will perhaps see differently. | But such are not 


philosophers, and cannot esteem or even understand psychic 
science. 























“TWO MEN IN THE SKIN OF ONE MAN” 


By CHAB JERRE GUARDIUS 


are found in the skin of one man; that is, two kinds of 

power exist in the regenerate person.” ‘This is the Chris- 

tian’s every day experience. He has received the Christ’s- 
Spirit, yet he is still carnal, for his body is not yet regenerate. 
An unhappy dualism, an unabolished antinomy, remains as a 
“thorn in the flesh,” teaching him to watch and to pray. Yet 
essentially he is at rest, for he dwells and takes root in Christ. 
Such is our condition religiously considered. But are not 
many of us in another conflict besides? 

Man is related not only to God, but also the world—the 
word taken in a good sense—and to himself. For the present 
we will consider these two relations as independent of the 
religious one. There is something in every well organized 
man or woman, who demands that this relationship be under- 
stood and kept in proper order. It is the world of ideals, 
which craves attention and realization; and when they dis- 
obey, it quickly shows its disapproval and calls to order. 
Ordinarily, people obey this their inner ideal and live with 
it under tolerably good conditions. But some come early to 
a radical conflict with this ideal and an estrangement takes 
place, paralleled only by the effects of sin and “fall from 
grace.’ ‘The life of such people is one of disharmony and 
unhappy conflict with themselves; “sweet bells out of tune.” 
This condition is not only or alone that of old maidens and 
bachelors, but it is that of those to whom Nature seems a 
silent reproach. Is it not a fact that the serenity of Nature 
is often a torture to many people, and that they seek the whirl 
of society in the false hope to escape the still but strong words 
of disapproval which she speaks? These sufferers most keenly 
experience that “Nature is full of our own human heart,” 
and its pangs of conscience, and that her silence becomes most 
oppressive because they are out of tune with her. In all the 
voices of the stones and the trees, God speaks. Nature is his 
outer gate; it is therefore that her silence is so eloquent. There 
is still another way in which the natural environment forces 


| : his remarks on Rom. VII, Flacius said that “two men 
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many transgressors against the Ideal to pay attention to their 
inner life. Nature and life becomes sometimes so dreadfully 
indifferent to them and their sorrows. ‘The unfaithful and 
the lawbreakers—and those who do not carry out their ideal 
calls are lawbreakers as well as those who act contrary to 
God’s commandments—find themselves alone and _ isolated 
in creation. They are “out of order” and cannot get into their 
right places, try as they may; for they try the wrong way, not 
the way, which is their way. Only in their way can they 
succeed. I do not know which of the two is the worst to 
suffer. Nature’s eloquent reproach in silence, or her indif- 
ference. The last is terrible for sensitive persons. We may 
learn that from many of the poets and we hear it now and 
then in the biographies of the lovers of solitude, in the sighs 
of a Leopardi and a Blanco White. 





Much more numerous are they who are in conflict with 
life and their human surroundings. Sometimes by no appar- 
ent fault of their own; oftenest on account of lack of moral 
courage or secret sins do people fail to find their right berth. 
He who was called to be a speaker, to sway the masses by the 
magic of his personality, has not realized his life call because 
early or secret dissipations have sapped his strength. They 
were not able to destroy his nature, though they soiled and 
distorted it, leaving him spiritually polluted and ideally 
deformed. He whom the gods of fate fitted out with their 
choicest gifts, that he might lift his people into new stages of 
culture and civilization, has gone off from the appointed road 
and indolently laid himself down to enjoy his gifts in self- 
gratification. When he waked up and realized what had 
happened, he discovered that the Kingdom had been taken 
away from him and given to another, less gifted, perhaps, but 
more faithful. Henceforth he spends his days in criticisms 
and melancholy wailings. Other illustrations, such as upon 
feminine disloyalty to the ideal and personal call, may be 
found in “The New Magdalene” and “Jane Eyre.” 


To all of these we may say: “Two men in the skin of 
one man.” 


The story of The Love of Indra, as found in the “Rama- 
yana,” India’s great epic, affords an excellent text for this 
case. Indra, the god of light and the upper air, had given his 
love to two fair young maidens, and had led them into Mount 
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Meru, that he might bestow upon them the greatest gift a god 
could give, his love. ‘The young maidens did receive the 
“sorrowful gift” of the great god, but they fretted against the 
crown he placed upon their heads, complaining that it burned 
away their frail bodies and deprived them of the company 
of their equals. So one day they wandered away and down 
from the heights and went into the valley of the Utterakuras 
—to those ‘lovely and courteous” people, who never went to 
any extremes; those bland and refined men and women, who 
spent their time in saying “nice things,” but never meant or 
did anything seriously. For a short time the faithless maid- 
ens found congenial company in the valley of the Utterakuras. 
But soon, only too soon, did they experience their punishment, 
for a deep unrest settled upon their minds and hearts, never 
allowing them to enjoy fully the cups of pleasure and often 
driving them aimlessly about seeking “they knew not what.” 
To the mount they could not return, for their sight could no 
more endure the light of the celestial heights. Their hearts 
were faint and their feet weary, for strength no longer flowed 
from above into their veins. ‘Their indistinct recollections 
of their first love were no guide to their confused thoughts. 
Neither could they die, for the immortal’s love had once 
shone upon and still claimed them. 

How many can not see themselves in these maidens? 
How many have not been led by the ideal tendency of their 
hearts and minds into the mountain heights of pure thoughts, 
noble deeds, and celestial love for ‘““The Good, The True, and 
The Beautifulr’”’ Was not the god of light and love in that 
tendency? Did not once the purity of the higher regions so 
cleanse their impulses and desires, that it almost lifted them 
out of the ordinary life? Did they not rise above themselveg 
and feel a kinship with the gods? Did they not recognize 
the god’s embrace? And did they not promise to be faithful? 
Did not their promise fill them with a joy far different than 
anything hitherto known? 

And now I ask you, you who have had such experiences: 
“How is it that you no more wander in the company of the 
great Ideals? Do you not know that the secret pangs you 
suffer and the dissatisfaction you feel with yourself are the 
result of your absence from the heights? ‘Two men in the 
skin of one man.” You are homeless; you are homesick. 
Who shall satisfy you? 
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The Hindu story throws no light upon the questions: 
“What to do? How to get out of this condition?” It tells 
us only that the maidens finally died like the rest of the Utter- 
akuras; not because they had lived too much, but because 
they had lived too long, and that they went to a dishonorable 
grave. What help can we giver 

Experience would seem to teach that though our sins be 
forgiven, we nevertheless must atone for their consequences 
here in this life. God forgives a murderer we believe, but the 
Law hangs him. A man may “fulfill his destiny” and live to 
old age, but if he in his youth put his hand into a sawmill 
and had it cut off, he must live the balance of his life with- 
out that hand, and without the effects which would otherwise 
have come to him through that hand. Though we may not 
return to the mountains we have deserted, though Mahenda 
has no more a full love to give to the renegades, we find that 
many, very many, sooner or later carry out a part of their ideal. 
Biographies tell us of many a life which has been recovered 
“Just in time,’ and which have beer lived well—minus a 
great Something. ‘The question of unfaithfulness to the ideal 
resolves itself into the question of “Sin” and “Forgiveness” 
and subsequent faithfulness. We read in ‘““The Apocalypse” 
of “the great multitude” which came out of the great tribula- 
tions more or less scorched. Like these, we find “a great 
multitude’ whose ideal has not been realized, whose white 
garments are spotted and whose vision is diminued—but 


whose garments are white, nevertheless, and who are able to 
see. 








A HOUSE PARTY COLLOQUY. 


RECORDED BY S. S. NEU. 


66 HE strangest thing in the world,” remarked Funny- 
man, “is that everyone is himself.” 

Miss Nicegirl giggled, as she always did at 

Mr. Funnyman’s remarks. As usual, Miss Well- 

read turned up her nose and sniffed. Mrs. Oldlady said she 

though it quite natural. Young Mr. Knowit lit a cigarette 

and gazed unhearing into space, as he always did. Mr. Sage 

was silent, though his eyes twinkled. Mr. Tonguethinker 
spoke, as was his custom; he said: 

“Tt would be strange, if true, that everyone is himself. 
As a matter of fact, few of us are ourselves; we prefer to fol- 
low the ideas of others and do as others do. ‘Turn over the 
pages of history, and you will find that of the vast numbers 
that must have lived before us there have been a mere hand- 
ful”—here he held forth his hand to show how small a hand- 
ful could be—“have shown enough individuality to live in the 
memory of mankind. The rest of us are not ourselves, but 
simply the creatures of circumstance. Now, if every man”— 

“T don’t think,” complained Miss Nicegirl, “that that is 
what Mr. Funnyman meant at all. He meant that he is 
himself, you are yourself, I am myself, everyone is himself 
and nobody else.” 

“That is what I thought he meant,” volunteered Mrs. 
Oldlady. “That was why [ said it is quite natural. I don’t 
see how it could be otherwise.” 

“Suppose for a moment,” remarked Mr. Sage, “that you 
were Miss Nicegirl. Would you not still be yourself?” 

“Why, no,’ Mrs. Oldlady answered, “I’d be her.” 

“Of course you would be her,” said Mr. Sage, “but whose 
self would you be?” 

There was a moment’s pause for thought. 

“Mercy me!” exclaimed Mrs. Oldlady. “You get me 
all mixed up.” 

“You would be the same self,’ Mr. Funnyman pointed 
out, “in her body. Would you not?” 

“That,” interjected young Mr. Knowit, whose cigarette 
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had consumed itself, “is assuming that in transferring your- 
self to her body you retained your own brain.” 

“May I ask,” inquired Mr. Sage, “what result might be 
expected if you transferred yourself and used her brain?” 

“Why, that would be impossible, ” Mr. Knowit replied. 
“The feeling of individuality is a product of cerebration and 
therefore inherent in the brain.” 

“T wonder how he knows it,” remarked Mr. Funnyman. 

“Science has proved that by many experiments,” Mr. 
Tonguethinker stated. “Certainly if you remove a man’s 
brain he stops thinking, entirely.” 

“The trouble with most would-be scientists and people in 
general,” said Miss Wellread, “is that they are hopelessly 
behind the times. Science used to be very materialistic. To- 
day the most learned scientists agree that not al// the pheno- 
mena of the spiritists can be rejected as fraud. These and a 
number of highly scientific experiments point to a continuance 
of the personality after the death of the body and the brain.” 

“Any scientist who believes that is crazy,” said Mr. 
Knowit. 

“If I agree with the crazy scientists,” Mr. Sage said, 
“and hold to the opinion that the self is not inherent in the 
brain, even at the risk of being considered crazy, I am sure 
Mr. Knowit will not object?” 

“You can hold what foolish opinion you care to. I have 
no objection.” And with that young Mr. Knowit relapsed 
into another cigarette. 

Meanwhile Miss Wellread and Mr. Tonguethinker had 
been whispering together. Evidently they had reached some 
conclusion, for Mr. Tonguethinker spoke. 

“Tt seems to me,” he said, “that at least we can define the 
self as the sum total of our memories of—of—” 

“Sensations,” supplied Miss Wellread. 

“And what about our desires and emotions?” inquired 
Mr. Sage. 

“They are the result of sensations,’ remarked young Mr. 
Knowit, between puffs. 

‘And therefore part of the self?’ Mr. Sage inquired. 

‘“J—I think so,” said Mr. Tonguethinker. 

“Certainly,” said Miss Wellread. 

“YT don’t know,” remarked Mr. Funnyman. ‘“T have lots 
of desires that I myself do not desire because I know they 
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are wrong, and lots of emotions that myself holds in check,” 
and he stole a glance at Miss Nicegirl. 

“T have a great desire for sweetmeats,”’ said Miss Nice- 
girl, glancing shyly at Mr. Funnyman, “But the dentist told 
me not to eat them, and I try not to want them. If myself 
really wanted the candy myself wouldn’t try to fight off the 
desire to eat it, would [? Sometimes I think there is two 
of me, but only one can be really me, of course.” 

“What appears to be the real me,” volunteered Miss 
Wellread, “is the result of our reasoning about sensations, our 
thoughts.” 

“Can you thinker” inquired Mr. Funnyman, sweetly. 

“Tdiot!” declared Miss Wellread, sourly. 

“What do you mean by thinking, by reasoning about sen- 
sations?’’ asked Mr. Sage, gravely. 

“Why, to recall memories of sensation or of previous 
thoughts, assemble them together and deduce new thoughts; 
to judge; to deliberate and choose. All these are examples of 
thinking; in general, to exercise the intellect,” said Miss 
Wellread. 

“Do you perform some act to do this?” asked Mr. Sage, 
still gravely. 

“Why, yes, a mental act,” said Miss Wellread. 

“Who, what,” inquired Mr. Sage, “performs this mental 
act? Who or what is it that exercises the intellect and shifts 
these memories and thoughts into proper relation so that a 
conclusion results, and judges, and decides the choice?” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Mr. Funnyman, “there is some- 
thing in back of our thoughts that directs them when we really 
think, and are not simply allowing pictures to float through 
our minds. That must be the self we have been talking 
about. But I don’t see how we can say what it is, except that 
itis the self that knows and chooses and—” 

He hesitated. 

“And gives us the feeling of individuality?” supplied Mr. 
Sage. 
“That’s it,” said Mr. Funnyman. 

Miss Wellread gazed for several silent moments at Mr. 
Funnyman. 

“Do you know,” she said at last, “Mr. Funnyman is 
really improving. He has said something sensible at last. 
And this discussion,” she continued, “has thrown a new light 
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on the theory of re-incarnation that I read about some time ago 
in a book on Theosophy. This self that we have discovered 
is what reincarnates. At every incarnation it has a new 
body, raises a new crop of desires, has different thoughts, even. 
But it is the same Me, has the same power of knowing and is 
as wise in choosing as it was when it left the Earth; and in 
each life it learns a little more.” 

“That would account for the individual differences in 
people,” said Mr. Funnyman, ‘“‘and would explain why every- 
one is himself.” 

“By the self I guess you mean our conscience,” said Miss 
Nicegirl. 

“No one has ever returned to prove the theory of rein- 
carnation,” said Mr. Tonguethinker, sententiously. 

“Tt seems to me the hour is getting late, said Mr. Knowit 
as his last cigarette burned his lip.” 

“Yes,” said the agreeable Mrs. Oldlady. “I have en- 
joyed this immensely. I love to hear people argue.” 

Mr. Sage said nothing, though his eyes still twinkled. 





THE RULE OF CONDUCT 
By P. R. O. F. 


ure of all things.” ‘The philosopher from Abdera 

(B. C. 490-415) meant that truth is relative, not abso- 

lute; that that which each man holds to be true is true 
to him; and, similarly in regard to conduct, that it is impos- 
sible to pronounce universally that one kind of conduct is 
right, another wrong; right or wrong depend upon opinion; 
what is generally thought right is so generally. This reason- 
ing of Protagoras can be understood as the axiom of all 
idealistic and subjective philosophy; it can also become the 
basis of scepticism and mean that we can know nothing as it 
is really, we know only our own opinions. Finally, the fam- 
Ous sentences may also be used in the logical reasonings of 
mysticism, that is, of the real; we do not know anything; we 
know Man, and Man is the real. 


P ve cram sentence was this: ‘‘Man is the meas- 

















By C. H. A. B. 


FOURFOLDNESS OF NATURE AND MAN 
ATURE chooses the four-square because, length and 
N breadth being equal, the figure has a fulness and 
completeness that otherwise could not be attained. 
Man has developed his own body after a square, both 
in shape and in temperamental disposition, and he cannot 
change it if he would. Mentally, man thinks in a square 
before he built a house for himself. Nature delights in four- 
foldness, though she does not always fling a square measure 
in one’s face. Her four-square is not necessarily a geometric 
figure. You know that her geometry and arithmetic some- 
times reads differently from ours. You have no doubt heard 
it said by those who have been through her school that | plus | 
is equal to | and not to two, as others say. 

In connection with these facts there is also another law 
that compels us; it is a law which a chemist knows in its most 
emphatic form. Ask him and he will speak of the law of 
definite proportions, and as an illustration he may use this. 
He may tell you that if you mix 23 ounces of sodium with 
35.5 ounces of chlorine you will obtain common salt. But, 
says he, if your .5 of sodium be the quantity of chlorine, 
nature will not mix that .5 of sodium, but will quietly put that 
extra quantity of sodium aside, and the rest will all unite. 
And he will emphasize the fact that you cannot in any way 
coax or compel nature to mix in that .5. In the mixing, 
nature is exclusive. This one illustration is enough. Such 
is the law. Nature is very precise and has her way of doing 
things, and nothing can change her way. “The life of God 
is mathematic,” said Novalis, and all nature lovers say so, too. 

The law of fourfoldness is absolute so long as we live a 
natural life. You cannot change it and retain a natural life. 
You may deny the law altogether and attempt to overcome 
it and strive for a life above and beyond the natural law. That 
istrue. And that striving is called self-denial and the method 
is called the Path. 











INTELLECTUAL OPERATIONS AND THE SENSES. 


By PENTAUR. 


4 have a way of comparing facts and thereby de- 
W termining the relation of things which we already 
know or believe to those which are just observed or 
otherwise presented to the mind. We also find our- 
selves in the habit of tracing all these to their origin, as well 
as to their sequences. ‘Together with these intellectual opera- 
tions we conceive various sentiments and affections, which go 
far to influence the direction of our mental activities. We 
are tenacious of whatever we regard as our own, or as due 
to us, and are enabled by this concept to perceive and respect 
everything that pertains and belong to others. In this way 
the cognizance of justice is developed, and we accordingly 
love our neighbors as ourselves. ‘The sentiment of kindness 
and affection toward others thus becomes active, and with it 
the desire for their regard and good will. Indeed, there are 
many forms of different action of this sentiment, such as the 
family and neighborly relationships which in their turn de- 
velop numerous other faculties. We can make up our entire 
phrenological chart in this way. 

Indeed, it has often been thought that with the greater 
perfectibility of human beings new arrangements and classi- 
fications would be necessary for the descriptions of the physi- 
cal senses, and even for their enumeration, that new faculties 
would be entered. Sir William Thomson has spoken of a 
magnetic sense and Dr. Hughes Bennett of a muscular sense. 
We know that touch and feeling are distinct, that the percep- 
tion of heat and cold is something still different, and so we 
may go the round making discriminations. Instinct is a uni- 
versal faculty of living beings. Sympathy and antipathy are 
forms of perception which we may not prudently disregard. 
It has been suggested by a writer that, in addition to the 
acquisitive, conservative and comparative faculties of the 
human mind, by which we acquire scientific and other knowl- 
edge, there is also a fourth faculty, that of genius or wisdom. 
I should call it intelligence, in a higher sense of the term. It 
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is superior to ordinary knowledge. The writer explains it as 
the faculty which adds to our knowledge of facts an under- 
standing of the law of the facts. It gives to poetry the life 
of nature and breathes into biograhy a new human breath; 
gives, so to speak, an intelligent life to steam and crowds the 
commonplace things of everyday existence with some unknown 
inspiration. 





THE LIGHT BEAM 
By OLIVER Opp-DYKE. 


A single ray of light comes beaming down, 
And falls upon the nun’s uplifted head; 

She seems illumined with a heavenly crown— 
The light for which her heavy heart has bled. 
Upon the beam a sphere of mist appears— 

All radiating with a reddening glow— 

The outline of the Holy Vessel clears, 

And doth its lustre o’er the maiden throw. 

Her prayer has been fulfilled; the vision true 
At last has come, and blessed and sanctified; 
Now gradually recedes the Sacred Hue, 

And vanishes as snow upon the tide. 

The ray is gone, the cell again is dark, 

But in her soul she feels the Living Spark. 








SIMPLICITY 
By C. H. A. B. 


but also Emptiness—a word that is difficult for Western 
people to understand. They are so full of activity that 
activity to them seems the whole of existence. 

Hear what the Tao-teh-King has to say about it. Ina 
chapter (XXI.) entitled “The Empty Heart,” we read: 
“The greatest virtue is simply to follow Tao, Tao which is 
intangible and impalpable, but, which nevertheless contains 
all forms and all things.” And this is the refrain everywhere 
in the book: “It is the ground we do not tread upon which 
supports us.” Tao, which can not be handled by human 
fingers or scrutinized by human intellect; which is empty 
and immaterial; this Tao nevertheless contains all forms and 
all things. To know this Tao is Simplicity, says Laotze. But 
how do I know it? “I know it by Tao,” answers Laotze. 

At first that answer seems to be no answer at all, or at 
best only a substitution of one mystery for another. But it is 
an answer nevertheless. I will explain. Jacob Bohme was 
once importuned by an opponent who said: “Jacob, you talk 
always about God’s plans and purposes. What do you know 
about them, anyway? Has God told you?” To which Bohme 
answered: “Quite right. I do talk much about God’s pur- 
poses. God has not told me, but God’s Spirit, who dwells in 
me, has told me.” The same answer would be given by 
Laotze were he asked. The spirit of Tao in him told him 
about the esoteric riches of Tao. What Laotze heard we may 
also, if we live in Simplicity and understand what emptiness 
means. All this is profound, yet most simple and self-evi- 
dent! 


Gt siso Bip means not only truth and contentedness, 


TAO AND BEAUTY 


Tao accepts the mundane as it is and does not shun it, 
as mystics often do. 

The Mundane, the Present, is moving infinity, hence the 
legitimate sphere of Tao (the Relative, the Adjuster). Tao 
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(the Relative, the Adjuster) keeps the proportion or balance 
of things; it prevents the loss of the individual in (the) total- 
ity, and objects to the individual assuming the part of totality. 

Laotze illustrates this office by his favorite metaphor of 
the Vacuum or Emptiness. To illustrate: the reality of a 
room is not in the roof, floor or walls, but in the empty space 
enclosed by these. A water pitcher may be of any shape; its 
character lies in the space enclosed by the clay and able to 
contain the water. 

Applying this vacuum doctrine to the conduct of life, 
it will readily be seen that when a man makes himself a 
vacuum he may easily contain all opposites and thus become 
master of the situation. The whole can always dominate the 

art. 
. Tao as such “emptiness” or non-insistence upon the indi- 
vidual becomes eesthetic. Zennism has elaborated this idea 
of Tao and made it practical in art. 

The Metaphysics of Tao-teh-King or its teaching about 
Tao is really wonderful, but its teachings about J'eh or “Con- 
duct of Life” are sublime. Without doubt they place that 
book in the front rank of all moral treatises. 


THE MEANING OF TAO 


Tao really means: the form of the formless, a conception 
dificult to understand for minds without any metaphysical 
qualities. Popularly expressed, it means something abstract, 
ideal and intelligible; something that is eternal and universal, 
and which can only be expressed by negatives or by poetic 
imagery. 


TEH—THE RULE OF ACTION 


Teh, which signifies rule of action, is a necessary sequence 
from Tao. Its meaning is as manifold as that of Tao. It 
means “virtue,” “efficacy,” “power for good;” but in each 
instance, “rule of action.” 

Tao, centrality, is indicated by calling it the “World 
Mother,” “The mother of ten thousand things,” “The Ances- 
tor,’ “The Master.” All these terms convey objective ideas. 
Hence Tao is both this Present and that Yonder, both the 
Root whence springs everything, and also the Ineffable or 
Nameless. 








THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR—THE BOOK OF LIGHT, 


CONTAINING THE DOCTRINES OF KABBALAH, TOGETHER WITH 
THE DISCOURCES AND TEACHINGS OF ITS AUTHOR, THE 
GREAT KABBALIST, RABBI SIMEON BEN JOCHAI, AND 
NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME WHOLLY ‘TRANSLATED 
INTO ENGLISH, WITH NOTES, REFERENCES AND 
EXPOSITORY REMARKS. 


By NURHO DE MANHAR. 
(Continued from page O04.) 


AID Rabbi Abba: “ ‘The blessing of the Lord maketh 
. rich’ (Prov. X. 22). The blessing of the Lord is the Sche- 

kina who rules over the blessings that come to mankind. 
To the words of this verse in scripture is added, ‘And he 
added no sorrow with it.’ Now the term atzeb (sorrow) is here 
used because it alludes to the mystery expressed in the words, 
‘cursed be the ground for thy sake, in sorrow (beitzabon) 
shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life.’ The utzeb here 
designates that sense of the divine wrath and displeasure that 
causes the face of man to lose all traits of joy and to become 
pallid with fear and alarm. In addressing these words to 
Adam God wished to say that henceforth man would not par- 
take of spiritual food and nourishment freed from and unsur- 
rounded by evil spirits, whose object would be to prevent his 
reception of heavenly and divine benedictions pure and unal- 
loyed with sorrow and regret. This is why scripture states 
that he, the Divine Being, will not add (yosiph) sorrow (at- 
zeb) with his blessings, thus expressing the same mystery as 
in the words, ‘I will not again (aseph) curse the ground for 
man’s sake.’ Scripture further states, ‘And the fear of you and 
the dread of you shall be upon every beast of the earth, and 
upon every fowl of the air, upon all that moveth on the earth 
and upon all the fishes of the sea,’ meaning, ‘From this day 
henceforth you shall be endowed with a human form, of which 
man by his wickedness had become divided.’ After Adam's 
transgression, the human countenance became so changed that 
it lost all resemblance of Alhim in whose image he had been 
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created, so that man, instead of inspiring animals with fear 
of him, lived in fear of them. As they gazed upon him be- 
fore his fall, they recognized the marks of his divine origin 
and stood in awe before him, but, after the loss of his inno- 
cency, they regarded him only as a creature like unto them- 
selves. Observe that all men living the higher and divine life 
and observing obediently the commandments of their Lord, ex- 
hibit in their countenances the imprint of the divine, before 
which all creatures on beholding it tremble and fear. But im- 
mediately that men begin to transgress the good law it fades 
and becomes obscured, that animals are no longer restrained 
through fear of attacking them. The world after the deluge 
became renewed and purified, and God in blessing men re- 
stored to them the lost power of ruling over the animal crea- 
tion and over the fish of the sea, as it is written, ‘And upon 
all the fishes of the sea into your hand are they delivered’ 
(Gen. IX. 2).” 

Said Rabbi Hiya: “These words signify that the Holy 
One, as at the creation of man, said unto him, ‘Have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
every living thing that moveth upon the earth’ (Gen. I. 28), 
so at the reinstoration of mankind after the deluge endowed 
him again with the power of ruling over all animals and liv- 
ing creatures.” 


COMPARISON BETWEEN ADAM AND THE POSTDILUVIANS. 


It is written, “And the Lord came down to see the 
city and the tower which the children of men builded” 
(Gen. XI. 8). This is one of the ten manifestations 
and descents of the Schekina in the world. If it be 
asked what need was there for descending on this occasion, 
seeing that the erection of the city must have been well known 
on high? we reply, it was to pass and execute judgment upon 
the presumption of these Postdiluvians. The word “liroth” 
(to see) is sometimes taken in this sense as in the words, “The 
Lord look upon you and judge” (Ex. V. 20). The esoteric 
meaning of the words “to see the city and the tower” is this. 
It was not with the object of seeing them but the men who 
were engaged in their erection. When the Holy One is 
about to execute judgments upon men for their evil deeds, he 
begins with those who are first and foremost in wrongdoing, 
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and afterwards, turns attention to their ignorant and mis- 
guided followers. But why are these builders of Babel here 
mentioned and referred to not as men, but as the children of 
Adam? It was because they acted similarly to our first an- 
cestor who revolted against his Lord and caused death to enter 
into the world. Even so did they denounce allegiance to 
the rule of the Lord and by their audacious and presumptious 
project thought to scale the heights and invade the domain of 
heaven itself. 


RABBI SIMEON ON THE CLOSING OF THE SANCTUARY. 


Said Rabbi Simeon: “We read, thus saith the Lord God. 
The gate of the inner court that looketh toward the east, 
(quadim), shall be shut the six working days, but on the Sab- 
bath, it shall be opened and on the day of the new moon it 
shall be opened’ (Ez. XLVI. 1.). These words have a hid- 
den meaning which should be made known, in order to com- 
prehend and better understand the true signification of what 
has formed the subject of our discussion. In the first place, 
let us inquire why it was enjoined that the sanctuary should 
be closed during the six working days and opened only the 
Sabbath and the first of the month? __[t was in order to guard 
against the entry of the profane, so that they might not abuse 
what was sacred and holy, and therefore the gate of the sanc- 
tuary was opened only on the Sabbath and the day of the new 
moon when its light became blended with that of the sun. 
Observe that during the six working days, the lower world 
seeks to obtain and draw nourishment from the higher world. 
It is also during these days that the accuser or spirit of evil, 
save in the land of Israel, is rampant in the world. At the 
time of the sabbath and new moon, he is compelled to with- 
draw his presence and recede into his own dark realm as long 
as the gate of the sanctuary remains open. ‘Then is it the 
world rejoices on being freed from the power and influence 
of the evil one. If it be asked: Is he the only one that rules 
and operates during the week days? we reply, that before 
the elementals begin their work in the world, the Holy One 
beholds and looks down upon it, but only during the sabbath 
and the time of new moon does he provide for its sustenance 
that comes through the sanctuary, all of whose gates are then 
opened and peace prevails in both worlds. Remark that it 
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is said, ‘and the Lord came down to see (liroth) the city... .’ 
that is, divesting himself of a part of his glory, he manifested 
himself in a visible form in order that, after viewing the city 
and tower they were building, he might confound their auda- 
cious plans and disperse them throughout the world.” 


THE OBJECT OF BUILDING THE TOWER OF BABEL. 


Whilst sitting one day in the presence of Rabbi Simeon, 
this question was asked by Rabbi Isaac: “What impelled these 
Postdiluvians to be so foolish as to revolt against the Holy 
One, and how did they become actuated with the idea of 
building a tower whose top should reach unto heaven?” 

Said Rabbi Simeon: “We learn from tradition that by 
the words, ‘and it came to pass as they journeyed from the 
east’ (miquidem) scripture informs us that they quitted the 
highlands for the plains, the land of Israel, in order to fix 
their habitation in Babel. ‘Here,’ said they, ‘we can live and 
dwell, come let us make to ourselves a name, or in other 
words, let us worship and adore the god of this world, and 
by so doing acquire and enjoy his favor and help; so that when 
catastrophies and calamities occur, we shall have here a sure 
refuge and means of escape from their baneful and destruc- 
tive effects. Here is abundance of food, and we may reap 
plentiful harvests which in the past have cost us so great toil 
and labor. Nay, more, let us make a tower reaching up to 
heaven, so that we may mount and wage war in the domain 
of the Premier himself, and thus prevent him from again 
overwhelming and destroying mankind with a deluge, as in 
the past.’ It is written, ‘And the Lord said the people is one 
and they have all one language and this they begin to do, and 
now nothing will be restrained from them which they have 
imagined to do’ (Gen. XI. 6). The meaning of which words 
this is. In the celestial world when all its spheres are har- 
monious, power is the result. So is it in the world of man- 
kind when all minds become imbued and swayed by unity of 
thought and feeling. Whatever enterprise or project is un- 
dertaken, it is bound to succeed and be accomplished whether 
its object be good or evil. To nullify their impious inten- 
tion and purpose of waging war against it was essential that 
this unity of design should be broken and their plans be 
thwarted and, therefore, as stated, ‘The Lord scattered these 
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builders of Babel and dispersed them abroad upon the face of 
the earth. And that they might be compelled to cease the 
building of their city, he confounded their language so that 
they were unable to understand each other’s thoughts and 
respond to them. __ Before this the holy language was uni- 
versally spoken. 


THE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE AND THE BOOK OF ADAM. 


“Its chief characteristic was, it enabled everyone to ex- 
press himself clearly and unmistakably in terms exactly cor- 
responding to his thoughts, wishes and intentions, otherwise 
they were not understood and comprehended by the heavenly 
powers. ‘Thus it came to pass that, by confusion of their 
speech, their power resulting from union of will and purpose 
was destroyed and nullified. Note that words of the holy 
language are understood by celestial beings who, when hear- 
ing them are impelled to assist and help those who utter them, 
otherwise they pay no heed or regard to them. This now 
occurred to the builders of Babel who, on ceasing to speak 
the holy tongue, lost power and ability to carry out and exe- 
cute their design and therefore left off building the city. It 
is written, ‘Blessed be the name of the Lord forever and ever, 
for wisdom and might are his’ (Dan. II. 20), for they come 
from and are only with God.’ Man being naturally tos 
weak and powerless to possess, has corrupted the divine wis- 
dom which the Holy One imparted and made known to the 
world and also using it for selfish ends and purposes and pre- 
suming on the knowledge of it, has dared to rebel and revolt 
against their lord. This secret hidden wisdom was revealed 
at first and imparted to Adam who by it became instructed 
11 its secret doctrine respecting the celestial spheres and their 
guarding angels. Though endowed with all this profound 
knowledge, he allowed himself to be influenced and deceived 
by the tempter so that the fount of this divine wisdom and 
treasury of knowledge became closed to him. After his 
repentance, it was again opened to him, but only partially so. 
In the book that bears his name, he has transmitted this divine 
wisdom to his successors who, after acquiring a knowledge of 
it, provoked the wrath of the Holy One against them by their 
abuse of it for selfish purposes. Its mysteries were taught 
by the Holy One to Noah who at first did the will of God, but 
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alas! as scripture records of him, he drank of the wine, that 
is, of the secret wisdom, and was drunken and lay uncovered 
within his tent, a full explanation of which words we have 
already given. Afterwards it was imparted to Abraham who 
in the service of the Lord used it with great advantage to him- 
self, but he begat Ishmael, who vexed the Holy One. So 
also was it with Isaac who begat Esau. Jacob married two 
sisters. Lo Moses was this secret wisdom imparted; and of 
him it is written, ‘Who is faithful in all mine house’ (Num. 
XII. 7), for he manifested his faithfulness in that he never 
ceased making it the great study of his life. King Solomon 
became entrusted with it; and of him it is written, “The pro- 
verbs of Solomon, son of David, King of Israel,’ and also the 
prophetic visions of a man who had God with him and was 
thus able to do all things. Said Solomon himself, since God 
is with me and hath given this wisdom unto me, whatever 
seemeth good unto me, I can do. But of him scripture 
relates, ‘And the Lord raised up the adversary unto Solomon’ 
(I. Kings XI. 14). Observe, it was owing to their abuse of 
true wisdom that the builders of Babel foolishly and rashly 
revolted against the Holy One, and after striving to execute 
their evil project became scattered over the face of the earth 
and lost entirely all knowledge of the mysteries of the secret 
wisdom. ‘The time will, however, come, when it will be 
revealed and made known to the world by the Holy One, and 
he will then become the sole object of man’s worship and 
adoration, as it 1s written, ‘And I will put my spirit within 
you and cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep 
my judgments and do them” (Ez. XXXVI. 27); or in other 
words, I will not impart my wisdom to man as aforetime that 
so they might avoid falling, but slowly and gradually they 
may learn it by meditation, and thus by assimilation walk 
uprightly and keep my commandments.” 


ON WORDS AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF SOUND. 


Rabbi Jose and Rabbi Hiya whilst going together on a 
journey began conversing on the secret doctrine. The chief 
subject of their discourse were the words, “For the Lord thy 
God walketh in the midst of thy camp to deliver thee and to 
give up thine enemies before thee, therefore shall thy camp 
be holy that he see no unclean thing in thee and turn away 
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from thee” (Deuter. XXIII. 10). Why is the word mitha- 
lekh (walketh) here used instead of ‘mihalekh’? 

Said Rabbi Jose: “These words have the same significa- 
tion as ‘And they heard the voice of the Lord God walking 
(mithhalekh) in the garden in the cool of the day’ (Gen. 
III. 8). In them is expressed the mystery of the tree of 
whose fruit Adam ate. ‘Mithhalekh’ denotes the female and 
‘mihalekh’ the male. It was the same divine Being which 
marched or walked before the children of Israel whilst travel- 
ling through the wilderness, as it is written, ‘And the Lord 
went before them by day...’ (Ex. XIII.21), and is the same 
divine Schekina that walketh before a man when he goeth 
forth, as scripture states, “The Just One shall go before him 
and shall set him in the way of his steps’ (Ps. LXXXY., 13) 
in order to deliver him from all peril and from all his enemies. 
That this may be so, it is essential that a man keep himself 
pure and his camp holy; by which is implied bodily purity, 
as through it, his body, he is influenced and tempted by the 
world and the Evil One. It is further added, ‘that there be 
no unclean thing (ervath dabar) in thee’; which, literally 
translated, signifies foul words and obscene language. By 
this expression scripture teaches us that not only should we 
presreve our bodies pure, but also see to it that our words 
and speech be clean and free from obscenity, which, of all 
things, is an abomination to the Holy One. And therefore 
scripture warns us, ‘lest he turn away from thee,’ for the 
Schekina abides not with a man of unclean lips.” 

Ere ceasing to speak, Rabbi Jose said: “Since we are 
journeying together, let our discourse be on subjects relative 
to the secret doctrine so that the Holy Spirit of truth may be 
and abide with us.” 

Said Rabbi Hiya: “It is written, ‘And the Lord said, 
behold! the people is one and they have all one language, and 
this they begin to do—and now nothing will be restrained 
from them which they have imagined to do! Previous to 
these words it is said, ‘And it came to pass as they journeyed 
from the east (miqqedem) ; meaning their defection from the 
worship and service of the Premier of the world, ‘they found 
a plain or valley in the land of Shinar.’ Wherefore is the 
term ‘found’ here used instead of ‘they came to’? ‘The eso- 
teric explanation is, they found the Book of Hidden Wisdom 
that had once been in the possession of the Antediluvians, 
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and by a prolonged study had acquired a thorough knowledge 
of its many and deep mysteries, so that they became embold- 
ened to rise in revolt against the Holy One, imagining that 
by the pronunciation of certain mystic and occult sounds, 
words and verses, success would attend them and crown their 
mad enterprise. But note what is written, ‘The people are 
one and they have all one language; that is, they were one in 
mind and thought and spoke one, the holy, language. __Per- 
ceiving this, the Lord knew well that nothing could hinder 
or prevent them from realising their object, except by con- 
founding their speech and thus rendering them insensible to 
the vibrating tones of mystic words and phrases they had 
learned from the Book of Adam. And so they became dis- 
united and scattered over the face of the earth. Had this 
not occurred their union of will and purpose, together with 
the knowledge they had acquired of manipulating the occult 
forces of nature, would have empowered them to ac!::eve 
and accomplish their bold project, as it is written ‘Nothing 
would have restrained them from doing what they imagined 
todo’. Had they been obedient and made themselves amen- 
able to the good law, and applied their knowledge for the 
development of the divine life within them and the subjuga- 
tion of their lower natures, the history of mankind instead of 
being a record of moral retrogression and spiritual declension, 
would have been a chronicle of progress and ascension in the 
path of light that is now only to be found through suffering 
and crucifixion of self. The world, instead of being as at 
present, an Inferno, would long ago have become an Elysium. 
Its children would have become all sons of light, living to- 
gether in unity, with one faith, one hope, one God, the Father 
of light, the All and in All, with whom is no variableness nor 
shadow of turning or change.” 

Said Rabbi Jose: “From the account of these builders of 
Babel, we conclude that union is strength, for as long as they 
were of one heart and mind, not even divine justice could have 
prevented them from accomplishing their purpose, and which 
was only frustrated because, as it is written, ‘And the Lord 
scattered them upon the face of the earth.’ ” 

Said Rabbi Hiya: “From this account of Babel and its 
builders we also learn something of the great power and might 
of words or speech, that on the external manifestations of 
thought and mind, without which there could have been no 
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creation; for, as it is written, ‘by the word of the Lord, the 
heavens were made.’ The science of words and sounds since 
the dispersion of mankind is a lost science, but not irretriey- 
ably so. In the ages to come it will be recovered, and heaven 
and earth, men and angels joined in unity and living in har- 
mony, nations, kindreds and tribes of man now scattered 
abroad throughout the world, will again be one people and 
have all one language and the knowledge of the Lord shall 
cover the earth as the waters cover the seas. The holy lan- 
guage, lost and forgotten, will be spoken again in all its pur- 
ity, and the prophecy in scripture become realised. ‘For then 
will I turn to the people a pure language, that they may all 
call upon the name of the Lord, to serve him with one con- 
sent’ (Zeph. III. 9) ‘And the Lord shall be king over all 
the earth; in that day shall there be one Lord, and his name 
One’ (Zech. XIV. 9). Blessed be the name of the Lord 


forever and ever. Amen.” 





HOW THE WISE TEACH 
By P. R. O. F. 


66 HE sage, holy man or mystic, confines himself to 
that which is without effort,” that is, he abides by 


non-attachment in his affairs. ‘‘He carries on teach- 


ing without words,” it is said; that is to say, he 
practices a doctrine that can not be imparted by speech but 
by examples; and because he does so, everything succeeds. 
“He produces without claiming or taking possession,” that is, 


he is thoroughly disinterested. ‘He acts without presuming 
on the result.” 
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